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LEN  salutes  its  1999  People  of  the  Year: 


Get  out  of  town! 

Richmond’s  Project  Exile  stems  a spiral  of 
violence  with  its  focus  on  gun-toting  felons 


During  the  early  199Us,  ab  cities 
such  as  Boston.  New  York  and  Atlanta 
saw  their  violent-crime  rates  begin  what 
has  become  one  of  the  longest  sustained 
downturns  in  recent  memory.  Rich- 
mond. Va..  was  still  struggling  With  a 
population  of  just  over  200.000.  the 
city’s  homicide  rate  peaked  in  I994 
with  a record  1 60  murders  — a rate 
equivalent  to  New  York  recording 
roughly  6,000  murders  in  a year. 

That  alarming  statistic,  coupled  with 
the  city's  steadily  increasing  levels  of 
aggravated  assaults,  robberies  and 
rapes,  caused  Attorney  General  Janet 
Reno  two  years  later  to  designate  Rich- 
mond one  of  1 1 “special  cities"  eligible 
for  resources  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  halt  their  runaway  violent 
crime, 

By  all  accounts,  what  set  Richmond 
apart  — and  back  — was  not  so  much 
the  number  of  criminals  on  its  streets 
as  the  extraordinary  number  of  guns. 
Not  only  were  firearms  being  carried 
by  offenders  who  needed  them  to  “en- 
force the  rules  of  engagement."  said 
Police  Chief  Jerry  A.  Oliver,  but  by 
ordinary  decent  folks  who  were  just 
scared  to  death 

"After  I arrived  here  in  1995  and 
assembled  my  team  and  developed  a 
relationship  with  the  U.S.  Attorney's 
office,  the  analysis  showed  that  the  rea- 
son we  were  having  such  a high  homi- 
cide rate,  beyond  just  the  drug  traffick- 
ing and  the  commerce  associated  with 
drugs  and  drug  usage,  was  the  carry 
rale."  said  Oliver,  a former  police  chief 


of  Pasadena.  Calif.  "The  handgun  cany 
rale  in  our  city  was  high  among  thugs, 
cnmmals  and  good  people." 

At  wit’s  end 

It  was  an  environment  in  which  the 
community  was  said  to  have  "thrown 
up  its  hands."  Enter  a team  of  Federal 
prosecutors  and  law  enforcement 
agents,  local  police  leaders  and  slate 
attorneys — the  1 999  Low  Enforcement 
News  People  of  the  Year  — who  in 
I997  developed  and  implemented  a 
plan  to  tame  Richmond’s  runaway  lev- 
els of  violence  by  significantly  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  handguns  on  the 
street 

The  program  they  created.  Project 
Exile,  requires  all  firearms  violations 
that  meet  the  minimum  criteria  for  Fed- 
eral involvement  to  be  prosecuted  by 
the  U.S.  Attorney’s  office.  The 
program's  success  has  been  so  widely 
acknowledged  that  similar  initiatives 
are  spnnging  up  or  under  consideration 
in  cities  including  Rochester.  N.  Y..  Bir- 
mingham. Ala.,  Oakland.  Calif.,  and 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.  Just  as  strikingly, 
while  Project  Exile  has  incurred  some 
cniicism.  It  nevertheless  has  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  a program  that  both  pro- 
gun  and  pro-gun  control  lobbies  can 
agree  on, 

Although  Project  Exile  had  many 
parents,  most  observers  point  to  James 
Comey.  the  Executive  Assistant  United 
States  Attorney  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  Virginia,  as  the  official  who  served 
as  chief  midwife.  Comey  moved  to  the 


Richmond  office  in  I996.  after  having 
served  as  a Federal  prosecutor  in  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York  under 
then-U.S.  Attorney  Rudolph  Giuliani 
dunng  the  1 980s  and  early  90s.  He  was 
named  coordinator  of  the  junsdiction's 
Trigger  Lock  program,  a nationwide 
initiative  under  the  Bush  Administra- 
iion  to  involve  U.S.  attorneys  in  gun 
possession  cases.  He  has  been  known 
to  call  Project  Exile  "Trigger  Lock  on 
steroids." 

Having  lived  and  worked  m Rich- 
mond as  a civil  litigator  for  three  years 
prior  to  assuming  his  supervisory  post 
with  the  U.S.  Attorney's  office,  Comey 
thought  a Trigger  Lwk-iypc  program 
could  make  a diifcrence. 

"As  m most  overwhelmed  urban 
criminal  justice  systems,  when  there  arc 
a bunch  of  murderers,  robbers  and  rap- 
i.sis  on  one  side  of  the  room,  and  a bunch 
of  felons  with  gun  possession  on  the 
other  side,  the  natural  choice  is  to  try 
to  put  the  most  violent  criminals  away 
Continued  on  Page  16 


Seen  at  right  (top  to  bottom): 
Executive  Assistant  U.S. 
Attorney  James  Comey: 
Richmond  Deputy  Police  Chief 
Frederick  Russell;  Richmond 
Police  Chief  Jerry  Oliver. 
(Not  pictured:  Bill  Dunham, 
ATF;  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney 
David  Schiller;  U.S.  Attorney 
Helen  Fahey;  Commonwealth 
Attorney  David  Hides. 


The  high  price  of  success 


Despite  gains  for  police,  troubles  still 


Analysis 

By  Marie  Simonelti  Rosen 

It  was  not  all  that  long  ago  that  the  term 
"profiling"  had  a certain  cachet  within  law 
enforcement,  as  investigative  luminaries  such  as 
Robert  Rcsslcr.  John  Douglas  and  Pierce  Brixiks 
popularized  the  practice  of  gciting  inside  the  hc.ids 
of  serial  killers,  rapists  and  arsonists  to  create 
psychological  pictures  of  unidentified  offenders, 
Bui.  as  they  say.  that  was  then,  and  this  is  now; 
In  1 999.  "profiling"  was  once  again  a term  that  cast 
a huge  shadow  over  law  enforcement,  with  a 
spillover  into  many  other  segments  of  society.  But 
the  connotation  this  lime,  unlike  the  mid  to  late 
198Us.  was  dramatically  different.  Just  ask  most 
black  or  Hispanic  males  — or.  for  that  matter, 
almost  any  sworn  member  of  the  New  Jersey  Slate 
Police  and  several  other  police  departments. 

• 

The  great  irony  of  1999  is  that,  at  a lime  of 
diminishing  crime  rates  and  a vigorous  economy. 


police  dcparimcnis  across  the  country  lound 
themselves  unable  to  enjoy  any  complacency  or 
self-satisfaction  There  was  the  need  to  prepare  for 
and  respond  to  laige-scalc  criminal  acts:  school 
shootings,  terrorism  and.  of  course,  bigger-than- 
ever  New  Year's  Eve  celebrations.  Agencies  and 
personnel  responded  to  natural  disasters  and  geared 
up  for  the  frightening  possibility  of  man-made 
computer  disasters.  These  and  other  preparations 
were  frequently  made  in  the  midst  of  growing, 
often  painfully  intense  scrutiny  from  Federal 
aulhonlies.  stale  and  local  prosecutors  and  civilian 
oversight  boards.  And  through  it  all  was  the 
nagging,  unsettling  issue  of  racial  profiling  — an 
issue  that  had  been  percolating  for  at  least  a year 
and  would  not  go  away  easily. 

For  policing,  it  appeared,  the  pnee  of  recent 
successes  was  going  to  be  high.  The  abundance  of 
riches  that  should  have  come  with  sharp  and 
continuing  decreases  in  crime  would  translate 
instead  to  an  uneasy  alTluence  at  best. 


abound 

Profile  — A one-sided  picture? 

The  year  was  barely  underway  when  the  racial 
profiling  i.ssuc  managed  to  find  a new  high-wjicr 
mark,  with  the  finng  of  Supl  Carl  Williams  of  the 
New  Jersey  Stale  Police  for  published  remarks  on 
profiling  and  criminality  that  were  deemed  racially 
insensitive.  His  firing  on  Feb  28  came  just  a few 
weeks  after  the  slate  reluctantly  released  inlorma- 
non  showing  that  blacks  represented  a hugely 
dispropomunaie  share  of  those  motonsts  searched 
and  arrested  by  troopers. 

In  short  order  profiling  would  take  center  stage 
not  only  in  New  Jersey  but  nationwide.  Allomey 
General  Janet  Reno  announced  in  Apnl  that  she 
planned  to  add  questions  about  police  behavior  to 
the  annual  National  Cnmc  Victimization  Survey. 
And  in  a development  that  made  most  of  the  law 
enforcement  community  sit  up  and  take  notice,  a 
bill  was  introduced  in  Congress  that  would  require 
Continued  on  Page  2 


The  high  price  of  success: 

Police  still  make  a difference,  but  at  what  cost? 


Continued  from  Page  1 
police  to  collect  racial  data  on  motorist-s  stopped 
for  irafTic  violations,  with  the  data  then  to  be  ana- 
lyzed by  the  Justice  Department,  Numerous  line 
organizations  voiced  their  concern  about  the  bill. 
The  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police 
found  little  support  among  its  members  for  feder- 
ally mandated  data-colicctiun  but  called  for  the 
funding  of  state  and  local  data  bases  The  Police 
Executive  Research  Forum,  for  it.s  part,  is  look- 
ing at  the  development  of  a national  sUindard.  Even 
the  National  Organization  of  Black  Law  Enforce- 
ment Executives,  while  supporting  the  legislation, 
did  not  feel  it  necessary  for  officers  to  ask  drivers 
their  race  or  ethnicity,  but  instead  suggested  that 
they  rely  on  observation.  This  notion  cut  to  the 
heart  of  one  of  the  central  issues  of  the  data-eol- 
Icclion  debate.  Police,  who  know  all  too  well  lhat 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a '‘routine  traffic  slop." 
strongly  fell  lhat  asking  drivers  for  the  desired  in- 
formation would  inevitably  and  unnecessarily  in- 
tensify an  already  tense  situation,  possibly  to  the 
point  of  violence. 

Despite  the  concerns,  numerous  junsdiclions 
went  ahead  on  ihcir  own  to  undertake  the  task  — 
and  not  without  some  cost.  The  Flonda  Highway 
Patrol,  for  example,  estimated  that  its  efforts  on 
data  collection  would  cost  between  $1.1  million 
and  $4.7  million,  depending  upon  the  method  se- 
lected to  record  and  analyze  the  information. 

Profiling  has  long  been  a practice  of  businesses 
ranging  from  insurance  to  banking  to  marketing. 
It  has  been  used  by  law  enforcement  to  intercept 
airplane  hijackers,  hassle  hippies  and  ihwart  drug 
couriers.  But  recent  developments  arc  now  siiow- 
ing  law  enforcement  what  portrait  artists  have  long 
known  — a profile  presents  just  one  side  of  a pic- 
ture. not  the  full  face,  and  the  other  side  of  the 
picture  cun  be  strikingly  different  from  the  one 
that  is  presented.  Some  police  policy-makers  have 
lamented  the  looseness  or  complete  absence  of 
any  generally  accepted  definition  of  the  profiling 
problem.  One  chief  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  that 
racial  profiling  “has  come  to  mean  all  things  which 
inconvenience  people  of  color  involving  the  po- 
lice," Until  a definition  of  the  problem  can  be 
reached,  a solution  will  remain  elusive. 

Police  agencies  are  forced  to  grapple  with  the 
question  of  whether  enme-suppression  efforts  are 
worth  a distrustful,  even  hostile  relationship  with 
the  minority  community.  Grunted,  many  of  the 
recent  high-profile  examples  of  improper  racial 
profiling  have  come  from  agencies  that  patrol  the 


Foot 

patrol? 

A Seattle  police  officer  clad  head  to 
toe  in  riot  gear  kicks  a demonstrator 
as  police  attempt  to  clear  anti-World 
Trade  Organization  protesters  from 
an  area  near  the  hotel  where 
President  Clinton  was  staying  on 
Dec.  1 , The  world  trade  meetings 
attracted  thousands  of  protesters 
representing  various  causes,  and 
local  police  appeared  to  be  caught 
unprepared  when  demonstrations 
quickly  erupted  into  rioting  that 
caused  millions  of  dollars  in  damage 
to  the  downtown  business  district 
and  led  to  hundreds  of  arrests. 


nation's  highways,  where  there  arc  striking  dif- 
ferences from  patrolling  the  neighborhood  streets 
of  a city  or  town.  For  highway  patrol  agencies, 
the  "community."  as  it  were,  tends  to  be  jusi  pass- 
ing through  on  the  way  to  somewhere  else.  Mu- 
nicipal policing,  however,  is  generally  less  anony- 
mous. and  police  slops  in  the  age  of  computer- 
ized crime-mapping  are  often  based  on  detailed 
information  about  a neighborhood  and  its  hot 
spots.  As  important,  said  one  lieutenant.  "Profil- 
ing is  just  another  fancy  word  for  expcnence." 
Still,  there  is  always  the  risk  that  this  could  fall 
into  the  category  of  unacceptable  police  practice. 

The  racial-profiling  debate  was  not  without  its 
political  overtones.  One  chief  observed  that  for 
some  people  "there  is  much  mileage  to  be  gained 
by  marginalizing  the  polite  and  using  HhemJ  to 
mobilize  their  constituencies."  Others  refer  to  a 
kind  of  "modern-day  McCarlhyism.”  and  note  that 
one  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  in  some  areas  drug 
buyers  arc  white  and  sellers  are  black.  Still,  po- 
lice departments  today  know  that  community  per- 
ceptions count  — whether  real,  imagined  or  stirred 
up  — and  so  many  police  officials  have  under- 
taken an  examination  of  the  problem,  as  have  other 
outside  entities.  Not  least  of  these  is  the  Justice 
Deparirnent,  which  in  December  reached  agree- 
ment with  the  Slate  of  New  Jersey  on  a consent 
decree  that  includes  the  appointment  of  a monitor 
for  the  Stale  Police,  who  will  report  directly  to  a 
Federal  judge  on  just  about  any  police  funclion. 

A lingering  question  lhat  emerged  from  the 
year's  focus  on  racial  profiling  and  other  contro- 
versial police  practices  is  just  what  impact  height- 
ened public  scrutiny  of  police  will  have  on  the 
level  of  drug  interdiction  on  inlersiaic  routes.  Al- 
though a final  answer  has  yet  to  be  arrived  at,  an- 
ecdotal evidence  suggests  cause  for  concern. 
As  the  year  ended,  reports  from  various  jurisdic- 
tions indicated  that  arrests  were  dropping.  For 
example,  through  September  arrests  by  the  New 
Jersey  Stale  Police  had  decrea.sed  by  42  percent 
compared  to  the  same  period  in  1998.  Certainly 
one  explanation  was  that  the  allcnlion  to  profiling 
was  forcing  some  officers  to  change  their  racially 
driven  ways.  Some  police  union  officials,  how- 
ever, contend  that  the  decline  is  due  to  troopers’ 
fear  of  being  falsely  accused  of  racial  profiling. 
Officers  with  good  intentions  and  honorable 
records,  it  would  seem,  arc  not  taking  any  chances. 

Looking  over  cops’  shoulders 

In  all  likelihood,  at  any  given  lime  there  is  al- 


ways an  investigation  of  a police  department  go- 
ing on  somewhere  in  the  country.  If  1999  seemed 
to  bring  an  inordinate  number  of  such  investiga- 
tions — Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  Detroit,  Cincin- 
nati. Seattle  and  Hartford,  to  name  several  — it 
may  be  a reflection  of  the  prevailing  philosophy 
of  the  Justice  Department,  a penchant  for  more 
thorough  self-examination  by  police  and.  to  be 
sure,  politics. 

The  New  York  City  Police  Department  began 
the  year  still  reeling  from  the  August  1998  torture 
of  Abner  Louima  by  police,  and  on  Feb.  4,  the 
proverbial  "other  shoe"  dropped.  An  unarmed 
peddler  named  Amadou  Diallo  was  killed  in  a hail 
of  police  bullets,  and  in  short  order  there  were  no 
fewer  than  five  outside  agencies  investigating  the 
incident.  The  four  officers  involved  in  the  shoot- 
ing were  indicted  for  murder.  Despite  statistics 
showing  that  police  shootings  were  declining,  a 
poll  conducted  just  weeks  after  the  Diallo  shoot- 
ing indicated  that  72  percent  of  blacks.  62  percent 
of  Hispanics  and  33  percent  of  whites  believed 
that  most  officers  used  excessive  force.  (On  the 
other  hand,  a survey  commissioned  by  the  NYPD 
found  that  most  residents,  including  a majority  of 
blacks  and  Hispanics,  respect  the  police.) 

The  notoriety  surrounding  the  Diallo  shooting 
focused  not  only  on  the  particulars  of  the  incident 
itself,  but  on  the  whole  notion  of  quality-of-life 
crime  enforcement,  with  its  critics  saying  such 
efforts  arc  excessive  and  tend  to  violate  civil  rights. 
Defenders  focused  on  what  they  saw  as  the  op- 
portunistic and  political  nature  of  the  criticism, 
calling  it  "an  ideological  attack  on  a successful 
philosophy  of  policing,"  Quality-of-life  enforce- 
ment. they  argued,  did  indeed  prevent  crime  and 
they  had  the  stats  to  prove  it. 

In  recent  years  the  Justice  Department  and  its 
agencies  have  been  very  generous  to  law  enforce- 
ment, but  they  have  also  been  tough,  as  demon- 
strated by  the  sharp  increase  in  the  number  of 
police  officers  serving  pnson  terms  — from  107 
in  1994  to  655  in  June  1999.  While  some  chiefs 
welcome  and  even  invite  Federal  authorities,  and 
have  used  their  investigations  to  advantage,  many 
chiefs  have  complained  that  Federal  probes  have 
been  initialed  without  their  knowledge,  thus  leav- 
ing them  to  operate  in  a vacuum.  It  undermines 
the  responsibility  of  the  chief  and  the  municipal- 
ity. they  say.  Some  even  question  whether  direct 
intervention  is  a proper  role  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  play.  Federal  authorities  have  not  done 
the  best  job  investigating  themselves,  some  crit- 


ics point  out.  as  shown  by  the  reopening  of  the 
Waco  investigation-  The  Columbus,  Ohio.  Police 
Division  is  one  agency  lhat  has  told  the  Feds,  in 
effect,  to  buzz  off.  refusing  to  enter  into  a consent 
decree  with  the  Justice  Department.  Columbus 
officials  told  Federal  prosecutors  that  they  will 
have  to  prove  in  court  their  allegations  lhat  police 
engaged  in  a pattern  of  abuses  ranging  from  ex- 
cessive force  to  improper  search  and  seizure. 

The  Irony  of  these  investigations  and  the  at- 
tention they  received,  of  course,  is  that  in  general 
police  around  the  country  use  very  little  force. 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  Justice  Department  and 
various  professional  organizations,  a national  pic- 
ture is  starting  to  emerge,  highlighted  by  a first- 
of-its-kind  report  released  in  October,  which  found 
lhat  only  1 percent  of  [>eople  who  had  face-to- 
face  encounters  with  police  said  lhat  officers  used 
or  threatened  force,  and  that  firearms  are  used  in 
just  0,2  percent  of  arrests.  While  emphasizing  lhat 
more  study  is  needed,  the  report  also  states  with 
"modest  confidence"  lhat  use  of  force  is  more 
likely  to  occur  when  they  are  dealing  with  per- 
sons under  the  influence  of  alcohol  or  drugs  or 
with  the  mentally  ill,  and  lhat  only  a small  per- 
centage of  officers  are  involved  disproportionately 
in  use-of-force  incidents.  Not  even  addressed  was 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  use  of  force 
was  wrongful  — a statistical  shading  that  would 
seem  likely  to  make  the  report  even  more  favor- 
able to  law  enforcement. 

The  number  crunch 

A personnel  drought  has  begun  to  spread  its 
withering  heal  across  the  field  of  policing,  con- 
fronting agencies  with  the  prospect  of  operating 
short-handed  in  the  years  ahead.  Overtime  will 
be  a fact  of  life.  Labor-intensive  initiatives  may 
have  to  be  cut  back.  Supervisory  skills  will  go 
begging.  Pressure  will  increase  in  some  quarters 
to  reduce  standards. 

The  truth  is.  America’s  booming  economy  is 
not  good  for  policing.  Competition  for  recruits  has 
been  fiercely  competitive,  with  some  departments 
gaining  at  the  expense  of  others.  The  Seattle  Po- 
lice Department,  for  example,  visited  some  10 
cities  to  recruit;  one  of  them.  Atlanta,  was  chosen 
because  it  has  well  trained  officers  with  low  mo- 
rale. The  NYPD  spent  $9  million  on  a recruiting 
campaign  that  yielded  a smaller  applicant  pool 
than  officials  had  hoped  for.  Departments  went 
overseas  to  scour  military  bases  for  recruits. 

Nationwide,  seasoned  officers  are  leaving,  in- 
cluding a growing  number  in  the  upper  ranks.  With 
police  salaries  growing  more  slowly  than  those  in 
the  private  sector,  many  sworn  personnel  take  a 
moment  to  calculate  pensions  and  other  benefits 
and  find  they  can  make  almost  as  much  money  by 
not  working.  Weighed  against  a backdrop  of  in- 
creased pressure  from  superiors,  the  public  and 
the  press,  retirement  has  a distinct  appeal.  De- 
partments will  find  themselves  getting  younger 
and  less  experienced.  Officers  make  an  average 
of  roughly  $33,000.  Should  localities  consider 
increasing  salaries  to  make  staying  on  the  job  more 
lucrative?  Do  they  have  the  ability  and  the  will  to 
do  so?  Should  they  consider  the  potential  adverse 
consequences  of  having  an  unusually  young  and 
inexpenenced  work  force? 

Still  making  a difference 

Through  it  all,  police  have  continued  to  drive 
down  crime  rates,  and  that  drop  in  crime  in  some 
areas  has  given  police  free  time  that  allows  them 
to  focus  more  attention  on  things  like  investigat- 
ing computer  crime  and  backlogged  warrants. 
They’ve  developed  after-school  programs:  they've 
trained  landlords  to  spot  drug  labs.  They’ve 
worked  with  residents  to  make  a difference.  And 
despite  publicity  that  was  often  harshly  cntical. 
appreciation  of  police  by  their  "clients"  is  strong. 
In  u landmark  Justice  Department  study  of  1 2 cit- 
ies. roughly  85  percent  of  residents  reported  that 
they  were  well  served  by  iheir  police,  notwith- 
standing higher  than  average  victimization.  There 
were  differences  in  the  approval  ratings  given  by 
white  and  nonwhile  residents  — roughly  14  per- 
centage points  on  average.  There's  room  for  im- 
provement. but  it's  certainly  not  bad. 
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1999  — the  year  in  review: 


To  reduce  crime,  just  abort  criminals 


After  six  years  in  a row.  the  fact  that 
the  nation’s  cnme  rate  fell  yet  again  in 
1999  came  as  less  of  a surpnse  than  a 
theory  that  emerged  last  year  in  an  at- 
tempt to  explain  the  decrease.  As  one 
criminologist  noted,  it  takes  great  skill 
to  simultaneously  mfunate  the  right  and 
the  left,  which  is  exactly  what  two  re- 
searchers did  when  they  posited  that  the 
legalization  of  abortion  in  the  early 
1970s  was  responsible  for  as  much  as 
half  of  the  country's  overall  reduction 
in  crime. 

According  to  the  authors  of  “Legal- 
ized Abortion  and  Crime."  Dr.  John  J. 
Donohue  3rd  of  Stanford  Law  School 
and  Dr.  Steven  D.  Levitt  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  children  whose  circum- 
stances of  birth  and  parentage  would 
have  made  them  more  likely  to  com- 
rmt  criminal  acts  when  they  reached  the 
ages  of  18  through  24  were  instead 
aborted.  There  is  a correlation,  they 
stated,  between  this  period  and  the  re- 
cession in  cnme  that  began  in  1992. 

Moreo\  er,  those  states  where  abor- 
tion was  legalized  pnor  to  the  Supreme 
Court's  Roe  v.  Wade  decision  in  1973 
— such  as  New  York,  California,  Wash- 
ington, Alaska  and  Hawaii  — have  had 
greater  reductions  in  crime  with  earlier 
onsets  than  in  other  slates.  “We  predict 
that  crime  rates  will  continue  to  fall 
slowly  for  an  additional  1 5-20  years  as 
the  full  effects  of  legalized  abortion  are 
gradually  felt."  wrote  the  authors. 

While  acknowledging  that  such  fac- 
tors as  community  policing  programs, 
the  growth  of  police  forces,  the  decline 
of  the  crack  trade  and  the  expansion  of 
prisons  have  all  contributed  to  the  re- 
duction in  crime.  Donohue  and  Levitt 
claim  that  none  of  these  provide  a sat- 
isfactory explanation  for  the  abrupt 
drop.  Many  of  these  trends,  they  said, 
have  been  ongoing  for  20  years.  Abor- 
tion. they  insist,  is  the  primary  reason 
for  the  30-percent  drop  in  the  murder 
rate  between  1991  and  1997.  and  for 
the  15-percent  decline  in  property  crime 
and  20-percent  decrease  in  violent 
crime  during  that  period.  The  economic 
benefit,  said  the  authors,  could  total  as 
much  as  $30  billion  annually. 

Drawing  from  research  both  here 
and  in  Europe,  the  study  found  that 
while  reducing  births  in  general  would 


have  had  a temporary  effect  on  the 
crime  rate  simply  by  limiting  the  num- 
ber of  males  bom,  it  was  the  reduction 
in  the  number  of  children  born  to 
women  most  at  nsk  for  having  offspring 
likely  to  engage  in  crime  when  they 
reach  young  adulthood  that  so  substan- 
tially affected  the  nation's  cnme  rate. 

Children  bom  to  teenagers,  unmar- 


ried women  and  African  Americans 
tend  to  be  at  higher  nsk  for  committing 
enmes.  according  to  the  study.  These 
women  are  also  the  most  likely  to  seek 
abortions.  Abortion,  it  said,  may  reduce 
subsequent  criminality  through  “selec- 
tion effect."  Studies  cited  in  the  research 
from  Scandinavia  and  Eastern  Europe 
also  found  that  children  bom  to  moth- 
ers denied  abortions  are  also  more 
likely  to  engage  in  criminal  behavior. 
Though  these  women  overwhelmingly 
keep  their  children  rather  than  give 
them  up  for  adoption,  they  tend  to  be 
less  nurtunng,  said  the  authors. 

Naturally,  the  thesis  stirred  up  a 
hornet's  nest  of  controversy.  Some  lead- 
ing criminal  justice  scholars,  such  as 
Dr.  Lawrence  W.  Sherman  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  Dr. 
Alfred  Blumstein  of  Carnegie  Mellon 
University  in  Pittsburgh,  said  that  while 
the  authors  discerned  an  effect,  they 
failed  to  take  the  broader  picture  into 
account. 

"I  think  they've  gone  too  far  in 
claiming  that  it  can  account  for  half  of 
the  decline,"  said  Blumstein,  “when 
there  are  a multitude  of  effects  going 
on  that  are  much  more  proximate  to  the 
situation." 

Sherman  believed  the  authors  had 
not  taken  into  account  other  societal 
upheavals  taking  place  during  the  early 
1970s.  such  as  in  the  areas  of  welfare 
policy  and  policing.  "Until  you  exam- 


ine hundreds  of  hypotheses  at  once,  you 
really  don't  come  up  with  that  much 
confidence  — even  if  you  have  a strong 
correlation  — ihal  this  is  causation.'' 
he  said. 

In  the  abortion-rights  arena,  both 
pro-choice  and  pro-life  advocates  were 
outraged  by  the  study  Even  if  the  au- 
thors' theory  is  correct,  said  Frances 


Kissling,  president  of  Catholics  for  Free 
Choice,  the  question  ultimately  be- 
comes "so  what'’"  On  the  other  side  of 
the  fence,  Joseph  Scheidler,  executive 
director  of  the  Pro-Life  Action  League, 
called  the  study  so  "fraught  with  stu- 
pidity" that  he  hardly  knew  where  to 
begin  refuting  it. 

Going  down 

Whatever  the  cause,  crime  fell  to 
record  lows  in  1998,  according  to  the 
FBI's  Uniform  Cnme  Reports.  Prelimi- 
nary figures  released  in  June  found  both 
violent  and  property  crimes  down  by  7 
percent  — the  largest  annual  decrease 
since  1992.  And  with  some  566  mur- 
ders. rapes,  robberies  and  assaults  re- 
corded per  1 00,000  residents,  the  over- 
all crime  rate  in  1998  was  the  lowest  it 
has  been  since  1985.  The  murder  mle 
and  robbery  rate  each  dropped  to  lev- 
els not  seen  since  the  late  1960s. 

Regionally,  some  38  percent  of  all 
reported  violent  enmes  occurred  in  the 
South,  as  did  44  percent  of  murders. 
The  smallest  percentage  of  violent 
crimes  occurred  in  the  Nonheast  - 17 
percent.  Twenty-three  percent  were  re- 
ported in  the  West,  and  20  percent  in 
the  Midwest.  Still,  each  regions  posted 
declines  in  1998  compared  to  the  pre- 
vious year. 

In  one  Southern  city.  Memphis. 
Tenn..  reported  crime  fell  by  15  per- 
cent in  1998.  Murders  slid  from  138  in 


1997  to  115,  rapes,  which  had  peaked 
at  %8  in  1997.  fell  to  722  mponed  cases 
lust  year;  and  uggrasuted  assaults  fell 
from  5,520  in  1997  to  4,048  in  1998 
Deputy  Chief  Walter  Crews  told  The 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal:  “Our 
hope  is  that  the  perception  of  the  pub- 
lic will  follow  — that  people  will  feel 
safer  because,  in  reality,  they  are  safer," 


In  Omaha,  meanwhile,  reported 
crime  rose  slightly,  by  3.8  percent, 
which  police  attnbuted  to  a higher  per- 
centage of  crime  being  reported.  "I 
think  the  domestic  violence  might  be  a 
significant  factor,"  said  Police  Depart- 
ment spokesman  Dan  Cisar.  "It's  re- 
ported and  prosecuted  much  more 
now."  The  city  also  had  a record  num- 
ber of  78  bank  robbenes  in  1998  — a 
trend  that  did  not  continue  in  1999. 

Perhaps  the  safety  region  in  the 
country,  however,  is  northern  New  En- 
gland. According  to  the  Justiceworks 
project,  a consortium  of  criminal  jus- 
tice professionals  and  academics  from 
Maine.  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire, 
the  number  of  homicides,  rapes,  n>b- 
beries  and  assault  in  the  regions  is  less 
than  one-fifth  the  national  rale,  Using 
figures  from  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau 
and  the  Justice  Department,  the  group 
found  that  in  1997.  New  Hampshire  had 
113  violent  crimes  per  100,000  resi- 
dents; Vermont  120;  and  Maine  121 
The  rate  of  property  crimes  is  also  lower 
in  those  states,  according  to 
Justiceworks  — roughly  30  to  40  per- 
cent less  than  the  U.S.  average  of  was 
4.312  such  crimes  per  100,000  resi- 
dents 

Good  feelings 

Broadening  the  picture  presented  by 
the  UCR  last  year  was  another  study, 
released  in  June  by  the  Bureau  of  Jus- 


tice Statistics,  which  Uxiked  at  the  de- 
gree of  salisfuction  black  and  white  resi- 
dents Icit  towards  their  police  forces. 

The  siudy.  said  to  he  the  first  in  20 
years  to  gather  national  data  on  viclim- 
izulion  and  community  policing  at  the 
city  level,  examined  community  rela- 
tions at  12  sites  Chicago;  Kansas  City. 
Mo  . Knoxville.  Tenn,.  Los  Angeles; 
Madison.  Wis  , San  Diego.  New  York. 
Savannah.  Ou  ; Spokane.  Wash  ; 
Springfield.  Muss  . Tucson.  Anr,.  and 
Wjshmglon.  D C, 

In  those  cities,  ihe  cnme  victimiza- 
tion rates  were  uniformly  higher  than 
the  national  average  in  1997  While 
a'sidents  of  the  12  cities  generally  re- 
ported being  well  served  by  iheir  po- 
lice departments,  there  was  disparity 
between  the  level  of  satisfaction  expe- 
rienced by  blacks  us  compared  with 
whiles.  Overall,  more  whiles  reported 
being  satisfied  with  their  police  than  did 
blacks  or  Asians.  Twenty-four  percent 
of  African  Americans  said  they  were 
unhappy  with  police,  as  compared  with 
just  10  percent  of  whites. 

The  study  found  Ihe  laigesi  dispar- 
ity between  the  races  in  Knoxville. 
Tenn..  where  9 1 percent  of  whiles  said 
ihcy  were  salisficd.  but  jusi  63  percent 
of  blacks  did.  Police  Chief  Phil  Keith 
allnbutcd  the  gap  to  a number  of  po- 
lice-involved shillings  around  die  time 
ihe  survey  was  done  To  address  com- 
munity concerns  over  the  deaths,  he 
said.  Ihe  department  installed  video 
cameras  in  patrol  curs  and  developed  a 
strategic  plan  that  included  a citizen 
review  group,  ihe  Police  Advisory  Rc 
view  Commillce  (PARC).  "We  just 
bridged  a gap  that  exisicd."  said  Keith. 

Madison,  Wis  . residenis  showed  the 
greatest  level  ot  satisfaction  by  fur  of 
any  city  cited  in  ihc  siudy  An  aston- 
ishing 97  percent  of  those  queried,  both 
black  and  while,  reported  being  happy 
with  their  local  police.  Even  those  who 
had  been  victims  of  crime,  a category 
which  (he  study  found  to  be  often  less 
satisfied  with  police  in  each  of  Ihe  mher 
cities,  gave  the  Madison  department  a 
92-pcrccnt  approval  rating 

"People  here  really  want  to  do  a 
good  job."  suid  Police  Chief  Richard 
Williams  of  his  iroops.  "and  ihcy  go  to 
extraordinary  means  to  do  that  " 


The  Supreme  Court’s  most  meaningful  decision  in 
the  area  of  crime  control?  A new  study  suggests  it 
might  be  Roe  v.  Wade,  but  skepticism  abounds. 


Where’s 
a traffic  cop 
when  you 
need  one? 

Traffic  Ls  backed  up  for 
miles  ulon{>  Interstate  26 
near  Charleston,  S.C.,  on 
Sept.  14  during  the 
mandatory  evacuation  of 
South  Carolina's  coastal 
areas  as  Hurricane  Floyd 
approached.  Despite  the 
problems  the  exodus  caused, 
nearly  three-fourths  of 
Charleston-area  residents 
said  they  would  evacuate 
again  if  a similar  storm 
threatened. 
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7999  — the  year  in  review: 


Big  rulings,  with  bigger  ones  yet  to  come 


The  U.S-  Supreme  Court  decisions 
prohibiting  the  city  of  Chicago  from 
breaking  up  gang  activity  with  an  anli- 
louenng  ordinance  and  banning  media 
ndc-alongs  on  police  raids  had  an  im- 
mediate impact  on  law  enforcement 
practices  last  year,  but  even  more  pro- 
found changes  may  be  yet  to  come  in 
the  spring  of  2000.  when  the  Justices 
arc  expected  to  hand  down  rulings  ad- 
dressing such  ingrained  elements  of 
police  procedure  as  the  Miranda  ruling 
and  stop-and-frtsk  tactics. 

Supreme  Court  observers  were  little 
surprised  by  the  decision  to  uphold  an 
Illinois  ruling  that  overturned  a 1992 
city  lav.  gmng  Chicago  police  author- 
ity to  disperse  loiterers  as  a anti-gang 
tactic.  For  months  before  making  their 
highly  anticipated  decision  in  City  of 
Chicago  V.  Morales  on  June  1 0,  the  Jus- 
tices had  voiced  concern  over  the 
sweeping  power  the  ordinance  gave  law 
enforcement. 

The  decision  stemmed  from  a chal- 
lenge to  the  law  by  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  on  behalf  of  66  defen- 
dants, .14  of  whom  were  not  alleged  to 
be  gang  members  when  they  were  ar- 
rested and  prosecuted.  The  ordinance 
was  adopted  by  the  Chicago  City  Coun- 
cil after  witnesses  at  public  hearings 
testified  that  gang  members  used  loi- 
tering as  a strategy  for  taking  over  en- 
tire city  blocks. 

Under  the  law,  police  were  given 
discretion  to  order  suspected  gang 
members,  and  anyone  who  stood 
nearby,  to  move  along  or  face  arrest. 
Thosc  arrested  could  be  charged  with  a 
misdemeanof  carrying  a jail  term  of  up 
to  SIX  months  and  a fine  of  SIOO.  Dur- 
ing the  three  years  the  law  wasnn  ef- 
fect. it  was  used  to  arrest  42.967  people 
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and  disperse  more  than  89,000  loiter- 
ers, 

A majonty  of  the  High  Court  agreed 
with  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court’s  rul- 
ing that  the  ordinance  restricted  per- 
sonal liberty  in  violation  of  the  14th 
Amendment's  due  pniccss  clause.  ‘The 
freedom  to  engage  in  such  harmless 
activities  |as  loitcnng)  is  an  aspect  of 
the  personal  liberties  prolecicd  by”  the 
U.S-  Constitution,  said  the  Illinois 
court. 

The  Justices  found  the  law  gave 
police  too  much  discretion  and  Ihe  pub- 
lic too  little  knowledge  of  what  was  il- 
legal. They  deemed  insufficient 
Chicago's  analytical  argument  that 
there  is  nothing  vague  about  a police 
officer's  order  to  move  along.  In  writ- 
ing for  the  majority.  Justice  John  Paul 
Stevens  said:  "Thai  the  ordinance  does 
not  permit  an  arrest  until  after  a dis- 
persal order  has  been  disobeyed  docs 
not  provide  any  guidance  to  the  officer 
deciding  whether  such  an  order  should 
issue." 

Justice  Sandra  Day  O'Connor,  in  a 
concurring  opinion,  pointed  to  a type 
of  narrowly-worded  anti-loilcring  ordi- 
nance that  calls  for  law  enforcement 
officials  to  obtain  a court  order  naming 
specific  gang  members  or  restricting 
who  they  might  asMK'ialc  with  and  what 
behaviors  ihey  mighi  engage  in.  Such 
ordinances  would  probably  pass  the 
Court's  muster,  she  observed. 

Reporters  not  welcome 

Another  decision  that  alfccted  the 
policies  of  a number  of  police  agencies 
lust  year  was  the  Court’s  unanimous 
ruling  in  May  forbidding  reporters  to 
lag  along  with  officers  on  raids  at 
people's  homes  Under  the  ruling,  of- 
ficers who  allow-  the  media  such  access 
can  now  be  sued  for  Fourth  Amendment 
violations.  In  writing  for  the  Court. 
Chief  Justice  William  Relinquist  said, 
"The  need  for  accurate  reporting  on 
police  issues  in  general  hears  no  direct 
relations  to  the  constitutional  justifica- 
tion for  the  police  intrusion  into  a 
home."  Tlie  need  for  gewd  public  rela- 
tions for  police,  he  said,  was  not  enough 
on  Us  own  to  justify  the  practice. 

The  ruling  stemmed  from  two  cases 
that  were  combined  into  u single  urgu- 
menl.  In  one  case.  Wilson  v.  Luyne.  a 
Rockville,  Md  . couple  was  prohibited 
by  a lower  court  from  suing  the  Mont- 
gomery County  Sheriff's  Office  and 
Federal  marshals  who  brought  u re- 
porter fmm  The  Washington  Post  on  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  capture  the 
couple's  son,  u fugitive  they  believed 
was  in  the  house.  The  Court  upheld  the 
decision  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Fourth  District  that  rules  against 
such  ndc-alongs  were  not  clear  at  the 
lime  of  the  incident  in  1992. 

The  other  case,  Hanlon  v.  Berger, 
involved  a couple  whose  Montana 
ranch  was  raided  by  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  agents  in  1994  on  suspicion 
that  eagles  were  being  illegally  killed 
there.  The  agents  brought  reporters 
from  the  Cable  News  Network  on  the 
raid.  One  agent  wore  n hidden  micro- 
phone that  broadcast  conversations  that 
look  place  in  the  house  to  CNN  report- 
ers. After  Paul  and  Erma  Berger  were 
convicted  on  misdemeanor  chaigcs  in 
1994.  CNN  aired  (he  footage  of  the  raid. 
The  Bcigcrs’  were  allowed  to  press 
their  suit  against  the  network  and  the 
agents  by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Ninth  Circuit. 

Justice  Sandra  Day  O'Connor  called 


the  Maryland  incident  an  "amazing  in- 
vasion" of  the  Wilsons'  privacy.  The 
High  Court  was  unimpressed  with  ar- 
guments by  Richard  A.  Cordray,  the 
attorney  representing  the  Federal  agents 
in  both  cases,  that  officers  have  discre- 
tion to  bring  along  with  them  on  raids 
anyone  — including  Ihe  media  — they 
believe  will  help  them  in  their  crime- 
fighting  strategy.  In  one  instance.  Jus- 
tice Antonin  Scalia  provoked  laughter 
in  the  courtroom  by  asking  if  (hat  in- 
cluded officers’  sisters-in-law. 

Infestation  of  flees 

TTic  law  enforcement  community, 
meanwhile,  is  eagerly  awaiting  a rul- 
ing from  the  Court  on  an  appeal  that 
has  Ihe  potential  to  significantly  alter 
what  police  have  come  to  consider  their 
prerogative  in  detaining  suspects.  The 
case  involves  a Chicago  man.  William 

A new  day  in  court 
looms  for  the 
venerable  Miranda 
and  Terry  decisions. 

Wardlow.  45.  who  was  arrested  on  Sept. 
9,  1995.  when  he  spnntcd  up  an  alley 
in  a high-tnme  neighborhood  after  see- 
ing four  police  cars  approaching.  He 
was  chased,  patted  down,  and  found  by 
police  to  be  carrying  a 38-caliber  hand- 
gun inside  an  opaque  plastic  bag, 
Wardlow.  who  was  arrested,  had  a 
criminal  reeprd  that  prohibited  him 
from  possessing  a handgun. 

The  case  turns  on  the  issue  of 
whether  police  have  the  authority  to 
search  someone  who  merely  runs  away 
from  them  Wardlow's  conviction  for 
illegal  possession  of  a weapon  was 
thrown  out  m 1997  by  an  Illinois  ap- 
pellate court,  which  cued  the  landmark 
1968  decision  in  Terry  v.  Ohio  in  hold- 
ing that  fleeing  police  did  not  justify  a 
pat-down  search.  In  upholding  the  de- 
cision. the  Illinois  Supreme  Court 
joined  courts  in  Nebraska.  California 
and  Michigan  and  six  other  slates  which 
have  ruled  similarly  Courts  in  seven 
other  slates,  however,  have  ruled  the 
opposite. 

In  arguments  on  Nov.  3.  six  of  the 
nine  Justices  expressed  concern  that 
giving  police  power  to  se-orch  anyone 
who  flees  could  intrude  on  loo  many 
innocent  people.  In  some  instances, 
suggested  Justice  David  Souter.  people 
might  just  be  running  to  gel  away  from 
what  they  believe  could  turn  into  a po- 
lice shootout-  Justice  Anthony  M. 
Kennedy  asked  whether  u stop  would 
be  justified  if  police  “swoop  down"  on 
neighborhoixJs  in  order  to  cause  people 
to  flee.  And  Stevens  wondered  whether 
police  might  drive  through  a neighbor- 
hood with  sirens  blaring  to  see  who 
runs  "Is  there  a nght  of  an  individual 
to  go  their  own  way'.’’*  asked  O'Connor. 
"Can  you  walk  away  rapidly'?  Can  you 
just  not  want  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  them?" 

Cook  County  Stale’s  Anomey  Ri- 
chard A.  Devine  argued  that  police 
should  have  the  right  to  stop  and  ques- 
tion anyone  who  runs,  without  provo- 
cation, after  seeing  an  officer  Flight, 
he  said,  is  inherently  suspicious  behav- 
ior. The  slate  has  been  joined  m its  ap- 
peal by  an  array  of  police  organizations, 
including  the  National  Association  of 


Police  Organizations  and  the  Interna- 
lional  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police. 
Said  NAPO  Executive  Director  Robert 
T Scully:  "Police  cannot  be  expected 
to  shrug  their  shoulders  and  look  the 
other  way  at  obvious  and  highly  suspi- 
cious behavior.” 

Three  years  earlier,  a Federal  judge 
in  New  York  City.  Harold  Baer  Jr. 
threw  out  a drug  case  on  the  same 
grounds  at  issue  in  Ihe  Wardlow  case. 
Baer  suggested  dial  fleeing  from  police 
was  understandable  and  not  suspicious. 
Threatened  with  impeachment.  Baer 
later  reversed  his  ruling  and  apologized 
to  police. 

Feeling  frisky 

The  High  Court  said  last  year  that  it 
will  also  review  another  appeal  in 
which  Terry  v.  Ohio  was  invoked  by  a 
stale  court.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
Florida,  reversing  an  appellate  court's 
decision,  niled  that  Miami  police  vio- 
lated Fourth  Amendment  protections 
when  ihey  stopped  and  frisked  a 16- 
year-old  on  Oct.  13.  1995  whom  a tip- 
ster said  was  carrying  a concealed  hand- 
gun. The  officers  fnsked  the  youth  and 
several  other  boys,  although  the  tip  con- 
cerned just  the  individual  wearing  a 
plaid  shirt.  A gun  was  found,  and  (he 
boy  was  arre.sted. 

Although  a trial  judge  threw  out  the 
evidence  of  the  gun.  stating  that  "Ihe 
evidence  was  insufficient  to  support  a 
reasonable  suspicion  of  criminal  activ- 
ity." the  stale  appeals  court  found  the 
search  legal.  In  overturning  that  deci- 
sion. however.  Florida's  highest  court 
ruled  that  police  officer’s  independent 
investigation  only  corroborated  the  "in- 
nocent details"  and  did  not  establish  that 
(he  suspect  was  engaged  in  suspicious 
activity  Approving  the  fnsk  would  cre- 
ate an  unacceptable  "firearm  exception" 
to  Terry,  the  court  ruled. 

Seven  tittle  words 

With  the  lines:  “You  have  the  right 
to  remain  silent...,"  the  1966  ruling  in 
Miranda  v.  Arizona  not  only  became  a 
rote  part  of  police  procedure,  but  an 
indelible  part  of  pop  culture  as  well.  In 
Apnl.  a Federal  appeals  court  in  Rich- 
mond. Va..  ruled  in  United  States  v. 
Dickerson  that  a convicted  bank 
robber’s  volunteered  confession  was 
admissible  even  though  he  had  received 
a Miranda  warning.  The  court  held  that 
incriminating  remarks  made  to  FBI 
agents  by  Charles  Dickerson,  who  is 
accused  of  seven  bank  robberies  in 
Murj'land  and  Virginia,  should  be  ad- 
mitted even  (hough  he  may  not  have 
been  Mirandized  properly.  In  an  8-5 
decision,  the  judges  ruled  that  a 1968 
law.  Section  3501  of  the  Federal  crimi- 
nal code,  supersedes  Miranda  and  al- 
lows confessions  to  be  admitted  if  they 
are  voluntarily  made. 

Although  the  High  Court  has  not  yet 
indicated  whether  it  would  review  the 
case,  the  issue  pending  before  it  would 
be  to  decide  what  happens  when  police 
fail  to  give  the  Miranda  warnings  — a 
failing  that  routinely  costs  prosecutors 
valuable  evidence. 

In  a surprising  move,  however,  the 
Justice  Department  filed  a brief  with  the 
High  Court  atguing  that  the  Miranda 
warning  is  "of  constitutional  dimen- 
sion” and  “cannot  be  superseded  merely 
by  legislation.”  Police  organizations,  as 
well,  are  not  keen  on  seeing  Miranda 
overturned.  Gene  Cromartie  of  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police  said  it  would  "open  up  a 


Pandora’s  box."  It  is  not  difficult  to  read 
someone  their  rights,  he  said. 

Armed  and  dangerous 

The  High  Court  ruled  7-2  in  March 
that  those  accused  of  multistale  crime 
sprees  could  be  prosecuted  in  any  of 
those  states  for  using  a gun  even  if  they 
had  only  carried  or  used  the  gun  in  one 
state.  The  decision  in  U.S.  v,  Rodnguez- 
Moreno  stemmed  from  a case  in  which 
a man  and  five  accomplices  kidnapped 
the  middleman  in  a drug  deal  in  1994 
and  took  him  from  Houston  to  New 
Jersey,  where  his  wife  and  children 
were  also  being  held  captive.  In  addi- 
tion to  other  charges,  the  defendant, 
Jacinto  Rodriguez-Moreno,  drew  an 
additional  five-year  sentence  for  using 
a gun  during  a violent  crime. 

The  gun  conviction  was  thrown  out. 
however,  by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Third  Circuit,  which  ruled  that 
Rodnguez-Moreno  could  not  be  pros- 
ecuted anywhere  but  Maryland,  where 
the  defendant  obtained  a gun  and  threat- 
ened to  kill  the  victim.  The  High  Court 
reinstated  the  gun  conviction,  with  Jus- 
tice Clarence  Thomas  saying  the  ap- 
peals court  was  wrong  because  the  un- 
derlying crime  of  kidnapping  had  oc- 
curred in  four  states. 

Around  the  courts 

A number  of  other  key  decisions 
affecting  law  enforcement  policy  were 
rendered  around  the  nation  by  state  and 
Federal  courts  last  year,  as  well. 

U The  Massachu.setts  Supreme  Ju- 
dicial Court  ruled  June  14  that  people 
cannot  be  ordered  out  of  their  cars  dur- 
ing traffic  stops  unless  police  believe 
they  pose  a threat. 

f In  Tennessee,  the  state  Supreme 
Court  ruled  in  March  that  police  offic- 
ers must  arrest  a motorcyclist  before 
they  can  search  a motorcycle.  In  a 3-2 
decision,  the  court  found  that  drugs  and 
weapons  found  on  the  motorcycle  of 
Bobby  Crutcher  after  a 1 995  chase  were 
inadmissible  as  evidence. 

H New  York  City  may  no  longer  pro- 
hibit employees  from  reporting  the 
names  of  undocumented  aliens  to  Fed- 
eral authorities,  according  to  a decision 
by  the  Second  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
in  May.  The  appellate  court  found  that 
the  city  could  not  ignore  key  sections 
of  the  Personal  Responsibility  and 
Work  Opportunity  Reconciliation  Act 
of  1996.  which  invalidate  state  and  lo- 
cal ordinances  barring  employees  from 
voluntarily  providing  information  about 
illegal  aliens.  The  policy  had  been  cre- 
ated by  officials  concerned  that  undocu- 
mented aliens,  fearing  (hat  police  would 
contact  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service,  would  be  less  likely  to 
aid  m cnminal  investigations. 

H The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fourth  Circuit  in  Richmond,  Va..  ruled 
in  a 7-4  decision  that  rape  victims  will 
no  longer  be  allowed  to  sue  their  at- 
tackers in  Federal  court  for  civil  rights 
violations.  In  a lawsuit  filed  under  a 
provision  of  the  1 994  Violence  Against 
Women  Act.  a Virginia  Tech  student 
argued  that  her  civil  right  to  be  free  from 
gender-motivated  crimes  of  violence 
was  violated  when  the  college  mis- 
handled proceedings  against  two  ath- 
letes she  accused  of  rape.  No  criminal 
charges  were  ever  brought  against  An- 
tonio Morrison  and  James  CrawfouJ. 
The  appellate  court  held  that  Congress 
had  overstepped  its  bounds  when  it  re- 
lied on  its  power  to  regulate  interstate 
commerce  to  enact  the  law. 
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1999  — the  year  in  review: 


Policing  presents  an 
unflattering  profile 


It  began  early  in  the  year  as  revelations  about 
the  practices  of  New  Jersey  State  Police  troopers 
and  the  disproportionate  number  of  minority  driv- 
ers pulled  over  for  traffic  stops  on  the  state’s  high- 
ways, and  quickly  led  to  questions  about  the  pa- 
trol practices  of  law  enforcement  agencies  nation- 
wide. As  fast  as  anyone  could  say  “racial 
profiling.’'  police  agencies  and  organizations  knew 
they  had  a problem  on  their  hands  — even  if  they 
believed  it  was  one  of  public  perception  and  not 
of  fact. 

Although  complaints  about  troopers’  penchant 
for  picking  on  black  motorists  had  been  circulat- 
ing for  at  least  a year,  the  heat  was  turned  up  after 
an  April  1998  incident  in  which  four  unarmed 
rmnority  men  were  wounded  by  two  white  troop- 
ers who  fired  at  their  van  on  the  New  Jersey  Turn- 
pike. In  February,  following  months  of  legal  wran- 
gling. New  Jersey  officials  released  State  Police 
documents  showing  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
109  arrests  made  during  the  first  two  months  of 
1997  were  of  African  Americans.  The  arrest  rate 
of  black  motorists,  in  fact,  was  higher  during  that 
period  than  the  overall  arrest  rate  for  that  year  in 
the  state.  African  Amcncans  were  arrested  for  4 1 
percent  of  all  crimes,  according  to  state  records. 

The  agency  tried  to  put  the  best  possible  spin 
on  the  documents,  claiming  that  nearly  all  the  ar- 
rests ended  in  convictions.  John  Hagerty.  an  NJSP 
spokesman,  pointed  out  that  defendants  in  those 
cases  were  sentenced  to  more  than  105  years  in 
jail  and  that  7,5  pounds  of  cocaine.  147  pounds  of 
marijuana,  and  22  grams  of  heroin  were  confis- 
cated. "Certainly  the  superintendent  does  not  con- 
done racial  profiling.”  he  said.  "Racial  profiling 
is  not  part  of  any  trooper's  training.”  Still,  offi- 
cials could  not  shake  the  contention  of  civil  liber- 
tarians and  other  activists  that  blacks  were  being 
targeted  on  the  state's  highways. 

Then,  in  what  can  be  described  most  charita- 
bly as  extremely  poor  timing,  the  State  Police 
Superintendent,  Col.  Carl  A.  Williams,  made  re- 
marks to  The  Newark  Star-Ledger  in  which  he 
linked  particular  ethnic  groups  with  certain  types 
of  crimes  — specifically,  marijuana  and  cocaine 
offenses.  The  article  hit  newsstands  and  immedi- 
ately generated  a new  firestorm  of  controversy, 
one  that  the  58-year-old  Williams  tried,  unsuc- 
cessfully, to  ndc  out.  On  Feb.  28.  Williams  was 
fired  by  Gov.  Christine  Todd  Whitman,  who  had 
appointed  him  in  1994.  His  dismissal  was  hailed 
by  black  stale  legislators,  religious  leaders  and 
civil  nghts  advocates  as  a step  in  the  nght  direc- 
tion. 

Whitman  and  state  Attorney  General  Peter 
Vemiero  continued  to  deny  the  existence  of  racial 
profiling  in  the  NJSP  for  months,  but  in  April  the 
state  was  forced  to  accept  a consent  decree  in  lieu 
of  a Federal  civil  nghts  lawsuit.  Findings  from  a 
two-year  investigation  by  the  Justice  Department 
of  racial  profiling  by  State  Police  along  a stretch 
of  the  turnpike  and  in  two  NJSP  barracks  closely 
p^alleled  those  from  a two-month  study  of  the 
same  area  by  the  Vfemiero's  office. 

Vemiero  received  a letter  on  Apnl  26  inform- 
ing him  and  Whitman  that  the  Justice 
Department's  Civil  Rights  Division  had  uncov- 
ered enough  evidence  of  troopers  stopping  and 
searching  minority  motonsts  to  justify  a lawsuit 
against  the  Slate  Police  Although  details  from  the 
Federal  probe  were  not  divulged,  the  state’s  re- 
port found  that  of  the  87,489  motonsts  stopped 
along  the  turnpike  by  troopers  from  the 
Moorestown  and  Cranbury  barracks  dunng  the  20- 
month  penod  ending  February  1 999. 59.4  percent 
were  white.  27  percent  black,  and  the  rest  His- 
panic. Asian  and  ‘‘other  ” But  when  it  came  to  cars 
being  searched,  the  number  of  vehicles  found  to 
be  dnven  by  blacks  or  Hispanics  shot  up  to  an 
astonishing  77,2  percent,  with  whites  making  up 
just  24,1  percent  of  the  total 

Also,  the  report  found  that  62  percent  of  those 
charged  as  a result  of  stops  were  black. 

■*To  see  numbers  that  indicate  that  a full  77 
percent  or  more  of  those  asked  to  consent  to  a 


search  of  their  vehicles  during  a slop  are  minori- 
ties is  extremely  disturbing,”  said  Whitman.  “It  is 
not  something  that  any  of  us  had  any  reason  to 
anticipate,  because  they  are  numbers  that  none  of 
us  had  seen  before.” 

On  the  same  day  that  the  reports  were  released, 
Vemiero  announced  the  state  would  drop  its  ap- 
peal of  a 1996  State  Superior  Court  decision  in 
Gloucester  County,  in  which  Judge  Roben  E. 
Francis  ruled  that  troopers  patrolling  a southern 
section  of  the  turnpike  must  have  engaged  in  pro- 
filing because  defense  lawyers  showed  that  35 
percent  of  traffic  stops  involved  blacks,  although 
they  make  up  just  13.5  percent  of  ail  drivers.  As  a 
result  of  the  ruling,  charges  were  dismissed  against 
1 7 black  defendants  and  the  door  was  opened  tor 
dozens  of  others  to  try  to  have  their  charges  dis- 
missed on  similar  grounds. 

As  the  racial  profiling  scandal  in  the  NJSP 
continued  to  unfold  through  the  spring,  state  and 
Federal  officials,  along  with  a handful  of  munici- 
pal leaders,  pul  the  practices  of  law  enforcement 
agencies  under  a microscope  in  the  hopes  of  root- 
ing out  racial  profiling  or  tempering  the  public’s 
perception  of  it. 

Attorney  General  Janet  Reno  in  Apnl  came 
out  strongly  for  gathenng  racial  background  in- 
formation during  traffic  stops.  It  was  a stand  that 
promptly  put  Reno  at  odds  with  the  majoniy  of 
law  enforcement  groups,  which  strongly  oppose 
such  enforced  daia-collection  measures.  Organi- 
zations including  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police  and  the  National  Association  of 
Police  Organizations  took  aim  at  Federal  legisla- 
tion sponsored  by  Representative  John  Conyers 
(D.-Mich.).  Conyers’s  bill,  the  Traffic  Stops  Sta- 
tistics Study  Act  of  1999.  would  require  police  to 
collect  racial  data  on  motorists  stopped  for  traffic 
violations  for  analysis  by  the  Justice  Department 
to  sec  if  minoniies  arc  being  targeted  by  law  en- 
forcement as  part  of  routine  patrols. 

Chief  Ronald  S.  Neubauer  of  St.  Peters.  Mo., 
the  lACP’s  president,  said  Conyers's  bill  could 
easily  be  circumvented  by  erroneous  or  non-re- 


ports filed  by  biased  officers.  "This  can  lead  to 
jeopardizing  officer  safely  and  to  offending  mo- 
torists.” he  said.  ’’The  cost,  practicality,  and  prob- 
lems inherent  in  collecting  and  distributing  data 
were  also  of  concern. " 

That  is  not  to  say  that  the  lACP  objected  per 
se  to  data  collection  during  highway  stops.  A 1998 
report  by  the  group’s  Highway  Safety  Committee 
recommended  Federal  funding  for  state  and  local 
data  bases,  as  well  as  the  establishment  of  a Vol- 
untary National  Traffic  Slops  Cleannghouse  fur 
Law  Enforcement  Agencies.  With  incentive 
grants,  law  enforcement  agencies  would  be  able 
to  pool  data  they  gathered  and  forward  it  to  a 
cleannghouse  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  a variety  of 
research  and  evaluation  projects. 

Law  enforcement  m general  clung  to  steadfast 
denials  that  racial  profiling  was  taking  place,  but 
state  and  Federal  lawmakers  — some  of  whom 
had  been  stopped  by  police  themselves  at  some 
point  in  their  lives  — were  not  about  to  let  the 
issue  go. 

Representatives  Jose  E.  Serrano  (D  -N.Y.)  and 
Henry  J Hyde  (R  -111.)  sponsored  legislation  in 
May  that  called  for  the  creation  of  a five-member 
panel  to  examine  such  topics  as  community  rela- 
tions. arrest  procedures,  handcuffing  and  verbal 
communications.  The  panel  would  also  examine 
the  police  "code  of  silence,”  the  handling  of  civil- 


ian complaints,  and  rccmitmeiit  and  hiring  prac- 
tices. Most  major  police  organizations  took  .i  dim 
view  of  the  bill.  "If  someone  is  talking  about  giv- 
ing money  to  police  agencies,  to  talk  about  im- 
portant topics  like  training  and  accountability,  we 
don' I oppose  that  notion  — PERF  certainly  doesn’t 
oppose  research,”  said  Arlington.  Vu..  Chief  Ed- 
ward Flynn,  who  is  legislative  chuirnian  ol  the 
Police  Executive  Research  Forum.  "Uiit  we  think 
the  bill  as  currently  crafted  is  very  broad,  very 
vague  and  has  not  allotted  itself  cither  (he  re- 
sources or  lime  that  the  subject  deserves.” 

Pennsylvania  state  Representative  Harold 
James,  u Philadelphia  Deniocral,  proposed  requir- 
ing the  slate's  Attorney  General  to  compile  data 
giving  a breakdown  of  all  traffic  slops.  At  least 
four  of  the  10  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  House 
Democratic  Policy  Committee,  who  convened 
hearings  m June  to  lay  the  groundwork  lor  the 
bill,  described  being  singled  out  iheinsclvcs  by 
police  because  they  were  black  or  Hispanic 

In  Connecticut,  the  stale  chiefs'  assiK'iatum  and 
legislators  worked  together  to  craft  a hill  that 
would  rely  on  officers’  perception  ol  u driver’s 
race  or  ethnicity  to  track  the  number  ol  minonlies 
stopped.  The  bill,  originally  required  officers  to 
elicit  information  by  asking  the  driver  questions. 
The  propiNal  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  slate’s 
luw  enforcement  esiabhshmcni.  which  deemed  it 
intrusive  and  olTcnsive  to  the  public  and  coiiicndcd 
tlial  It  would  jeopardize  officer  satcly. 

The  North  Carolina  Department  of  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Public  Salcty  m April  announced  a study 
of  the  Highway  Patrol,  The  research  came  in  re- 
sponse to  proposed  legislation  aimed  .n  determin- 
ing whether  stale  troopers  target  minority  drivers. 
Troopers  with  notebook  computers  in  iheir  patrol 
cruisers  will  lake  note  ol  ihe  race  and  sex  of  ev- 
ery driver  they  slop. 

Not  all  jurisdictions  have  had  to  be  pressured 
into  collecting  irutfic-siop  data.  Before  stepping 
down  early  in  the  year.  San  Diego  Police  Chief 
Jerry  Sanders  proposed  a plan  to  track  the  race, 
sex  and  age  of  every  motorist  pulled  over  to  en- 
sure thui  bias  was  not  ploying  a role  m officers’ 
decisions  The  concept  is  similar  lo  one  that  was 
expected  lo  be  implemented  volunlarily  m San 
Jose.  Chief  Bill  Lansdownc.  whose  initiative  was 
praised  by  California  lawmakers  and  civil  liber- 
lariuns,  said  the  information  collected  would  be 
entered  into  cruisers'  computer  tcrniinals,  even- 
tually giving  officials  the  ability  to  assess  whether 
there  is  u pattern  of  racial  profiling  or  other  dis- 
crimination If  so.  [..insdownc  said  steps  will  be 
taken  “to  change  the  way  we  do  business” 

Another  proponent  of  data  collection  was 
former  Portland.  Ore  . Police  Chief  Charles 
Moose,  who  recently  became  chief  in  Montgom- 
ery County.  Md.  Moose  and  20  other  police  ex- 
ecutives from  the  Ponland  area  drafted  a policy 
siaternem  asking  that  the  stale’s  police  agencies 
adopt  non-discnmination  policies  in  iighl  of  a 1997 
slate  taw  that  expanded  police  ptiwcrs  lo  make 
slops,  ask  about  the  presence  ol  weapons  and  seek 
consent  lo  search  The  “Law  Fmforcemeni  Non- 
Dtscnminalion  Resolution”  called  for  the  gather- 
ing of  complaint  and  traffic  slop  data,  the  con- 
ducting of  general  population  and  minority  com- 
munity perception  surveys,  and  enhancement  of 
training  and  community  outreach  efforts 


A New  Jersey  state  trooper  watches  as  demonstrators  gather  at  a rest  stop  on  the 
Garden  State  Parkway  last  August,  to  protest  police  brutality  and  racial  proniing. 
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1999  — the  year  in  review: 

Driving  while  drunk  — or  while 


Faster,  yes.  Drunker,  no.  Such  was  the 
capsule  a.ssessment  of  the  nation’s  driving 
behavior  last  year. 

According  to  preliminary  statistics 
released  m June  by  the  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration,  despite  an 
unprecedented  2.6  trillion  miles  logged  by 
dnvers  on  America's  roads,  the  number  of 
alcohol-involved  crashes  dropped  from 
16.189,  or  38.5  percent  of  all  fatal  accidents, 
in  1997  to  15.936,  or  38.4  percent,  in  1998  — 
an  all-time  low  since  the  Government  began 
keeping  track  in  1975. 

But  last  year,  estimates  put  the  number  of 
speeding  tickets  written  by  police  across  the 
country  at  14.4  million,  up  10  percent  from 
just  five  years  ago.  Although  law  enforce- 
ment bristles  at  the  suggestion  that  many  of 
these  tickets  were  the  result  of  speed  traps,  a 
survey  by  the  National  Motorists  Association 
found  that  the  South  last  year  led  all  regions 
of  the  country  in  ticket-writing,  particularly 
South  Carolina,  North  Carolina  and  Virginia. 
In  some  towns,  the  survey  found,  95  percent 
of  tickets  were  issued  to  out-of-lowners.  And 
m some  cities,  as  much  as  75  percent  of  local 
revenue  was  generated  from  traffic  enforce- 
ment 

"We  aren’t  trapping  anyone."  said  Peter 
Kelly,  a fonner  Los  Angelcs-arca  highway  , 
patrolman  who  heads  the  Liiw  Enforcement 


Foundation.  "The  days  of  Barney  Fife  arc  over. 
Speed  limit  signs  are  posted  everywhere,  yet 
people  blow  right  pa.st  them.  What  are  officers 
supposed  to  do?  Ignore  the  law?" 

An  aggressive  municipal  policy  aimed  at 
taking  drunken  drivers  off  the  road  by  separat- 
ing them  — perhaps  permanently  — from  their 
vehicles  withstood  legal  challenge  la.st  year  in 
New  York.  In  November,  the  Appellate  Division 
of  the  State  Supreme  Court  unanimously 
affinned  a lower  court’s  earlier  ruling  that 
upheld  New  York  City’s  policy  of  seizing  the 
cars  of  those  accused  of  dnving  while  drunk. 

The  policy  was  announced  in  February  by 
Mayor  Rudolph  Giuliani,  who  acted  under  a 
forfeiture  law  passed  in  1943.  Those  found  to 
have  a blood-alcohol  level  of  0. 1 0 or  greater 
stood  to  lose  their  cars  as  pan  of  what  the 
Mayor  called  the  "instrumentalities  of  a crime.” 
lising  civil  forfeiture  laws,  the  vehicles  are 
forfeited  and  sold  at  auction.  What  made  the 
law  unique  was  the  city’s  slated  intention  of 
keeping  the  cars  even  if  criminal  charges  were 
dismissed  or  the  defendant  acquitted. 

By  November,  police  had  seized  some  1,183 
vehicles  and  made  2,514  DWI  arrests. 

In  March,  a Manhattan  Supreme  Court  judge 
rejected  an  argument  by  the  New  York  Civil 
Liberties  Union  that  a Staten  Island  man  should 
have  Ids  car  returned  after  police  confiscated  it 
on  the  first  night  of  the  law's  enforcement  on 


Feb,  21.  In  NYCLU’s  test  case.  28-ycar-old 
Pavel  Grinbeig  said  he  and  his  wife  needed  the 
vehicle  to  drive  to  work  and  shop.  But  the  city’s 
corporation  counsel  successfully  argued  that  the 
Gnnbergs  lived  near  public  transportation  and  a 
number  of  supermarkets.  The  NYCLU  filed  a 
class-action  suit  on  behalf  of  the  79  first- 
offenders  who  had  their  vehicles  seized. 

Tlie  policy  caught  on  with  officials  m 
neighboring  Nassau  County  and  was  considered 
last  year  by  officials  in  New  York’s  Westchester 
and  Suffolk  counties,  as  well.  In  Hoboken.  N.J.. 
Mayor  Anthony  Russo  said  the  he  had  in- 
structed his  corporation  counsel  to  look  into  the 
plan  and  sec  if  there  was  a legal  way  to 
implement  such  a plan.  "It  may  be  doable." 
added  Mayor  Bret  D.  Schundler  of  Jersey  City. 
“It’s  like  seizing  a drug  dealer’s  cat  The 
argument  is  that  it’s  an  instrument  used  in  the 
commission  of  a crime.” 

Driving  while  yapping 

Officials  in  Brooklyn,  Ohio,  were  the  first  to 
do  it,  but  other  municipalities  might  follow  their 
lead  in  outlawing  talking  on  a cell  phone  while 
driving.  On  Sept.  1.  the  nation’s  first  ticket  for 
the  misdemeanor  offense  was  handed  out  by  a 
Brooklyn  patrol  officer.  The  fine  was  $3. 

"If  you  have  to  get  to  gabbing  and  yapping, 
pull  to  the  side  of  the  road.”  said  Brooklyn 
Mayor  John  Coyne,  whose  office  window  faces 


chatting 

the  Cleveland  suburb’s  main  drag.  "Every 
time  a driver  turns  on  one  of  those  things, 
they’re  a.sking  for  disaster." 

Bills  outlawing  cell-phone  use  while 
driving  were  also  pending  in  eight  states.  In 
New  York  City,  cab  drivers  are  prohibited 
from  using  them  on  the  job,  and  in  Aspen, 

Colo.,  all  but  hands-free  phones  are  banned 
while  driving. 

Although  the  telecommunications  industry 
compares  talking  on  the  phone  while  driving 
to  smoking,  applying  makeup  and  other 
common  behind-ihe-wheel  distractions,  new 
figures  from  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration  found  that  cell  phones 
were  a factor  in  57  fatal  accidents  in  1997  — 
up  from  just  seven  in  1991,  Although  they 
accounted  for  just  a fraction  of  traffic 
fatalities.  NHTSA  said  cell  phone-related 
accidents  would  probably  account  for  a far 
higher  number  if  they  were  tracked  by  stales. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  nearly  18 
million  emergency  calls  were  made  to  91 1 
from  cell  phones  during  1998,  said  NHTSA. 
Government  officials  added  that  cell  phones, 
in  some  cases  supplemented  by  enhanced  91 1 
systems  or  global  positioning  system  tracking 
technology,  have  helped  improve  police 
response  time  to  accidents,  alert  police  to 
crimes  in  progress  and  have  helped  rescue 
stranded  motorists. 

J 


1999  — the  year  in  review: 

Despite  hits,  COPS  office  holds  its  appeal 


While  the  "COPS  Shop"  — the  Jus- 
tice Department’s  Office  Commun  *y 
Oriented  Policing  Services  — has  lost 
little  of  its  appeal  to  the  thousands  of 
law  enforcement  agencies  around  the 
country  that  have  beefed  up  their  ranks 
and  upgraded  ihcir  equipment  with  Fed- 
end  grants,  the  program’s  reputation 
emerged  from  1999  a bit  tarnished  af- 
ter Fcder.il  auditors  chuiged  that  mil 
lions  of  dollars  hud  been  poorly  admin- 
istered by  a number  of  police  depart- 
ments and  that  the  riinlon 
AdminisliJlion’s  goal  of  putting 
100,00(1  new  officers  on  the  street  by 
2(KX)  would  fail  to  be  met 

Auditors  questioned  $52  million  m 
costs,  and  said  another  $71  million 
could  have  been  put  to  better  use  by 
some  149  municipal  and  county  law 
enforcenwnt  agencies  selected  for  ex- 
amination during  a two-year  period 
from  October  ! 996  through  September 
1998  The  dollar  amount  accounted  for 
10  percent  of  the  funds  the  COPS  of- 
fice had  committed  for  the  program. 

The  report,  released  in  April  by  In- 
spector General  Michael  Bromwich, 
found  thal  14  percent  of  the  audited 
agencies  overeslimalcd  salaries  and 
benefits  on  the  grant  applications,  lead- 
ing to  questions  surrounding  the  use  of 
excess  money.  More  than  half  of  the 
grantees  had  included  unallowable 
costs  in  claims  for  reimbursement,  in- 
cluding overtime,  uniforms  and  imau- 
ihonzed  fnngc  benefiis  Of  the  67  agen- 
cies that  had  received  technology-im- 
provement grants  under  the 
COPSMORE  (Making  Officer  Rede- 
ployment Effective)  program,  52  had 
been  unable  to  demonstruie  that  offic- 
ers had  been  redeployed  or  thal  a sys- 
tem was  m place  (or  tracking  them  once 
they  switched  to  community  policing 
duties. 

Other  findings  in  report  included  a 
pervasive  failure  to  develop  good-faith 


is  the  goal  of 
the  COPS  office 
to  fund  100,000 
new  officers  or 
actually  get  them 
out  on  the  street? 

plans  to  retain  officers,  an  inability  by 
many  grantees  to  distinguish  their  post- 
grunt  mtKie  of  operations  from  the  pre- 
grant  mode,  and  evidence  that  more 
than  a third  of  the  grantees  had  used 
the  money  to  supplant  rather  than 
supplement  Ux:al  funds. 

The  COPS  office,  then  headed  by 
former  Hayward.  Calif.,  police  chief 
Joseph  Brann,  who  left  the  post  to  al- 
most no  fanfare  early  in  the  year  and 
was  replaced  just  as  quietly  in  October 
by  lormcr  Ballimore  police  commis- 
sioner Thomas  Frazier,  took  issue  with 
several  of  the  audit’s  findings.  COPS 
officials  said  ihc  grantees  that  were 
audited  constituted  only  a tiny  fraction 
of  the  1 1 .000  policing  agencies  receiv- 
ing COPS  funding.  In  addition,  they 
claimed  in  KXloflhe  149  cases  selected 
for  examination,  the  program’s  admin- 
istrators themselves  had  suggested  they 
be  looked  into  for  compliance 

As  It  turned  out.  many  of  the  de- 
partments thal  were  audited  were  sur- 
prised to  find  themselves  m a list  of 
noncompliani  agencies.  In  many  cases, 
police  chiefs  believed  that  earlier  issues 
concerning  their  management  of  Fed- 
eral funding  had  been  straightened  out. 
Said  Bnstol.  Va..  Police  Chief  William 
Price,  whose  agency  was  one  of  those 
red-flagged  by  the  auditors:  "We  made 


some  mistakes.  There  were  some  ad- 
ministrative errors  made  as  far  as  bill- 
ing. We  took  care  of  the  things  with  the 
Federal  people  and  corrected  it.  That’s 
the  long  and  short  of  it." 

Indeed,  officials  from  Bromwich’s 
office  admitted  thal  in  some  cases,  they 
were  not  told  that  problems  concern- 
ing grantees  had  been  satisfactorily  re- 
solved. "We  come  in  as  outside  audi- 
tors. do  the  audit,  give  it  back  to  the 
COPS  office  and  ihe  grantee  and  say, 
‘Fix  it.’"  said  Paul  Martin,  special  coun- 
sel to  the  I-G’s  office. 

Bromwich  also  questioned  whether 
several  thousand  officers  already 
funded  by  the  COPS  officewould  "ever 


materialize."  The  I-G’s  office  estimated 
that  by  2000,  the  deadline  set  for  the 
program,  some  72.000  additional  offic- 
ers. not  100.000  would  be  deployed. 
“COPS  officials  informed  us  that  their 
goal  is  to  fund  1 00.000  new  officers  by 
the  end  of  2000."  he  said  in  July.  ’That 
is  significantly  different  from  having 
100.000  new  officers  hired  and  actu- 
ally deployed  to  the  streets  by  the  end 
of  2000,  a goal  slated  publicly  by  COPS 
and  Administration  officials.” 

Dan  Pfeiffer,  a spokesman  for  Ihc 
COPS  office,  acknowledged  that  there 
had  been  some  “confusion”  about  the 
program’sgoalsoverthe  past  few  years. 
The  enabling  legislation  passed  in  1994 


staled  only  that  the  program  would  be 
funded  by  2000.  The  full  complement 
of  officers  would  be  deployed  by  2002. 

In  November.  President  Clinton 
signed  the  Fiscal  Year  2000  budget, 
extending  the  COPS  program  for  at 
least  one  more  year  — although  the 
Administration  has  been  pushing  for  a 
five-year  renewal  of  its  flagship  crime- 
reduction  program.  The  budget  pack- 
age provided  some  $913  million  to 
COPS,  including  $300  million  to  add 
new  officers;  $180  million  to  hire 
school  resource  officers;  $40  million  to 
enhance  law  enforcement  in  tribal  com- 
munities; and  $10  million  to  hire  com- 
munity prosecutors. 


1999  — the  year  in  review: 

Trouble  on  the  line 


Some  of  the  nation’s  police  agen- 
cies did  not  have  to  wait  until  2(XX)  and 
the  feared  arrival  of  the  Y2K  bug  to  sec 
if  their  911  systems  would  be  opera- 
iional  — the  problems  came  much  ear- 
lier in  the  year. 

On  Jan,  2 1 . New  York  City  officials 
rejected  an  appeal  by  MCI 
Systemhouse.  the  company  that  built 
the  city’s  E-9 ! I system,  after  the  com- 
pany w as  omitted  from  a $10.3-million 
eontrael  to  provide  upgrades.  The  con- 
tract was  terminated  after  five  years 
because  of  a year’s  worth  of  costly  de- 
lays m service.  A one-hour  failure  of 
911  sen  ice  was  blamed  for  a Jan.  31 
incident  m w hich  a man  died  of  a heart 
attack  after  his  companion  was  unable 
to  reach  an  emcigency  dispatcher. 

The  problems  persisted  throughout 
the  spnng  and  summer,  leaving  techni- 
cians confounded  and  city  officials  in- 
furiated as  emergency  service  was 
kniKked  out  or  delayed  on  at  least  four 


occasions.  The  snafus  also  led  to 
fingerpointing  among  the  companies 
involved  in  the  creation  of  the  system. 
On  Aug.  1.  40  emergency  dispatchers 
protested  working  conditions  outside 
the  communications  facility  in  Brook- 
lyn. Calls  are  routinely  put  on  hold  for 
as  long  as  20  minutes  because  there  are 
not  enough  people  to  answer  them.  Dis- 
patchers who  refused  to  work  overtime, 
they  said,  were  threatened  with  the  loss 
of  their  jobs. 

Problems  m other  cities  included: 

A new  Dallas  Police  Department 
emergency  dispatch  policy  had  to  be 
reversed  because  it  had  resulted  in  a 
longer  response  times.  The  new  policy 
gave  officers  the  opportunity  to  "call- 
shop,"  picking  and  choosing  which 
calls  they  would  respond  to.  It  also  left 
many  crisscrossing  the  city  and  wast- 
ing valuable  lime  driving.  Instead,  the 
department  sought  to  reassign  a greater 
number  of  patrol  officers  to  respond  to 


calls,  and  Police  Chief  Ben  Click  said 
he  would  ask  the  deputy  chiefs  in 
charge  of  the  city’s  six  patrol  stations 
to  add  additional  officers  from  other 
assignments. 

Contract  disputes  threatened  to  de- 
rail a plan  to  upgrade  the  Connecticut 
Slate  Police’s  communication  system 
for  the  first  time  since  1940.  The  up- 
grade would  have  eliminated  a poten- 
tially dangerous  problem  for  troopers 
who  are  unable  to  maintain  radio  com- 
munication through  large  portions  of 
some  towns  — areas  referred  to  as 
"dead  zones.”  The  contract  disagree- 
ment centered  on  state  officials’  de- 
mands that  Motorola  Inc,  guarantee  that 
the  new  system  would  cover  98  percent 
of  the  stale.  Motorola  wanted  the  po- 
lice to  increase  ihe  number  of  frequen- 
cies and  transmitter  towers  or  be  satis- 
fied with  less  than  98  percent  cover- 
age. according  to  Public  Safety 
Commissioner  Henry  C.  Lee. 
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1999  — the  year  in  review: 


Targeting  gremlins  first,  then  terrorists 


It  seemed  pnident  in  the  first  six  months  of 
I999  that  law  enforcement  concentrate  its  Y2K 
efforts  on  ensuring  that  internal  and  external 
computer  breakdowns,  power  outages  or  the 
loss  of  9l  I service  did  not  — metaphoncally 
speaking  — hold  any  city  hostage.  From 
Appleton,  Wis..  where  officials  had  drawn  up  a 
contingency  plan  closely  following  guidelines 
set  by  the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  to  Lubbock.  Tex.,  which  organized  one 
of  the  nation's  first  Y2K  civil  defense  drills, 
police  agencies  were  preparing  for  the 
infrastructural  problems  that  forecasters 
believed  would  be  the  major  nightmares 
associated  with  computers  unable  to  make  the 
transition  to  the  year  2000. 

In  hindsight,  it  was  either  lucky  or  a bold 
stroke  of  prescient  planning  that  police 
departments  got  their  technological  and 
emergency-preparedness  houses  in  order  first. 

As  the  new  year/century/millennium  drew 
closer,  it  freed  them  up  to  tackle  the  kind  of 
things  that  police  do  best  — protecting  the 
public  from  crime  and  violence.  And  that 
became  the  overwhelming  concern  in  the  weeks 
leading  up  to  New  Year’s  Eve.  as  fears  of  a 
worldwide  computer  shutdown  were  eclipsed  by 
new  and  justifiable  concerns  about  possible 
terronst  attacks  on  Americans  during  the 
millennial  celebrations  hosted  by  major  cities 
nationwide. 

Just  days  before  Christmas,  suspected 
Islamic  terrorists  were  captured  at  the  Canadian 
border  in  both  Washington  and  Vermont  as  they 
tried  to  drive  into  the  U.S.  with  bomb-making 
materials  in  their  cars,  and  members  of  a 
California  militia  group  were  charged  in  a plot 
to  blow  up  propane  tanks.  On  Dec.  21.  no  less 
than  four  Federal  agencies  issued  warnings  and 
announced  security  measures  to  guard  against 
extremist  acts  both  here  and  abroad. 

The  Slate  Department  warned  American 
travelers  that  lerronsm  was  a risk  to  large  tourist 
groups  planning  to  attend  religious  or  millennial 
festivities.  The  U.S.  Customs  Service  ordered 
300  additional  agents  placed  at  the  nation's 
borders.  Uniformed  police  and  bomb-sniffing 
dogs  were  ordered  to  patrol  airports  by  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  and  security, 
especially  around  the  facilities'  parking  areas, 
was  strictly  enforced.  Even  the  Pentagon  issued 
a statement  promising  heightened  security  for 
U.S.  troops  overseas. 

It  was  a delicate  balancing  act  for  local,  state 
and  Federal  officials,  who.  while  advising 
caution  did  not  want  to  fnghlen  away  the 
throngs  of  people  expected  at  major  events, 
such  as  those  held  in  New  York  City  and  other 
cities.  (A  gala  event  that  was  expected  to  be 
attended  by  50.000  people  at  the  Seattle  Center 
on  New  Year's  Eve  was  canceled.)  U.S.  Deputy 
Attorney  General  Eric  H.  Holder  Jr.  asked 
Americans  to  be  vigilant  for  anything  and 
anyone  who  looked  suspicious,  especially  at  the 
sites  of  large  holiday  events  that  might  attract  a 
crowd.  “We're  doing  everything  in  our  power  to 
prevent  any  attacks  from  occurring  and  to  bnng 
to  justice  those  people  responsible  for  planning 
any  such  attacks,"  said  Holder.  President 
Clinton  echoed  the  warnings  about  terrorism, 
saying  that  while  there  was  no  specific 
information  that  any  extremist  group  planned 
attacks  against  the  United  States,  extraordinary 
measures  were  being  taken. 

Such  was  the  concern  that  a poll  by  USA 
Today  found  that  many  Americans  planned  on 
staying  close  to  home,  away  from  crowds,  and 
out  of  what  they  feared  was  harm's  way.  As 
many  as  50  percent  queried  by  pollsters  said 
they  were  less  likely  to  attend  large  public 
gatherings  on  New  Year’s  Eve  or  New  Year's 
Day.  Sixty-two  percent  said  they  thought  it 
somewhat  likely  or  very  likely  that  a terrorist 
act  would  occur  on  one  of  those  two  days. 

On  Dec.  8.  two  men  were  arraigned  on 
firearms  chaiges  related  to  an  alleged  plot  to 
blow  up  two  large  propane  tanks  in  Elk  Grove, 
Calif.,  a suburb  of  Sacramento.  The  tanks, 
which  were  located  near  homes  and  the  heavily 


traveled  California  Route  99.  hold  24  million 
gallons  of  the  highly  flammable  gas.  A 
successful  attack  on  cither  of  the  tanks  would 
have  likely  resulted  in  a firestorm  that  could 
have  reached  as  far  as  lO  miles  from  the  site, 
and  caused  a fatality  rate  of  50  percent  within  a 
radius  of  five  miles,  according  to  a study 
conducted  for  investigators  by  the  Lawrence 
Livermore  National  Laboratory. 

A search  of  the  homes  of  Kevin  Ray 
Patterson,  42.  of  Camino.  and  Charles  Dennis 
Kilcs.  49,  of  Placerville,  uncovered  more  than 
50  firearms,  50.000  rounds  of  ammunition  and 
about  30  pounds  of  fertilizer  that  could  he 
turned  into  explosives,  said  Federal  officials. 
Both  men  were  identified  in  an  affidavit  as 
members  of  the  San  Joaquin  County  Militia. 
Law  enforcement  was  tipped  to  the  scheme  by  a 
informant  who  told  agents  that  Patterson  first 


raised  the  possibility  of  targeting  the  propane 
facility  in  1998.  The  informant  said  that 
Patterson  had  talked  about  it  while  returning 
from  Billings,  Mont.,  where  members  of  the 
group  had  conducted  surveillance  of  the 
Yellowstone  County  Jail  in  anticipation  of  a 
militia  operation  to  break  the  Montana  Freemen 
out  of  custody. 

On  Dec.  14.  Customs  agents  arrested  Ahmed 
Ressam.  a 32 -year-old  Algerian  national 
suspected  of  being  an  agent  of  exiled  Saudi 
terrorist  Osama  Bin  Laden,  as  he  tried  to  enter 
Port  Angeles,  Wash.,  from  Vancouver.  B.C.. 
with  150  pounds  of  bomb-making  chemicals 
and  detonators.  The  liquid  nitroglycerine,  urea 
powder  and  timing  devices  uncovered  by 
authonties  had  the  potential  to  make  a bomb 
capable  of  causing  tremendous  damage  in  a city 
office  building  or  a crowd  of  people,  according 
to  one  government  official. 

Ressam  entered  the  country  last  February 
using  a false  passport  and  had  other  fraudulent 
identification,  including  a Canadian  drivers 
license  that  listed  his  name  as  Benni  Noris. 
According  to  Agence  France-Presse.  the  French 
news  agency.  Canadian  officials  believe  Ressam 
belongs  to  the  Islamic  Armed  Group,  a terrorist 
organization  that  operates  pnmanly  in  North 
Africa  and  Europe.  Ressam  was  carrying  maps 
of  Washington.  Oregon  and  California  in  his 
car.  said  officials.  American  and  Canadian 
authonties  continued  to  search  for  a second  man 
they  believe  was  Ressara's  accomplice. 

Officials  said  the  second  man  stayed  with 
Ressam  for  the  three  weeks  in  a motel  south  of 
downtown  Vancouver.  They  are  not  sure  of  his 
involvement  in  the  plot,  but  are  seeking  him  for 
questioning. 

At  a border  crossing  in  Beecher  Falls.  Vt.. 
on  Dec.  19.  a man  and  woman  linked  to  the 
Algerian  Islamic  League,  a terrorist  group 
active  in  Europe  and  Asia,  were  arrested  after 
trying  to  cross  into  the  U.S.  illegally.  The 
woman,  Lucia  Garofalo.  was  using  a cell  phone 
and  automobile  traced  to  a leader  of  the 
organization,  said  prosecutors.  Her  companion. 
Bouabide  Chamchi.  had  a fake  French  passport. 
Both  were  held  without  bail  in  a Vermont  jail. 

Officials  closed  the  U.S.  Embassy  m the 
Bahamas  on  Dec.  22  after  Customs  inspectors  in 
Freeport  detained  a traveler  whose  luggage 
contained  magnets,  wire,  battenes,  a circuit 
board  and  putty.  The  man.  whose  name  was  not 
released  because  he  had  not  been  charged,  was 
on  his  way  to  Miami  International  Airport  and 
then  Oklahoma  City. 

Even  former  FBI  official  James  Kallstrom. 
who  was  assistant  director  in  charge  of  the 
bureau's  New  York  field  office,  had  the  Y2K 


jitters.  In  a move  that  imtated  local  officials. 
Kallstrom  said  he  would  not  be  attending  the 
massive  gathering  in  Times  Square,  which  he 
called  an  open  invitation  to  terrorists.  "I 
personally  wouldn't  go  to  any  event  in  Times 
Square."  he  said.  “If  there  is  a strike,  it  will  be 
in  a large  gathering.  The  prudent  thing  is  to 
celebrate  by  yourself  or  with  your  family." 

Just  days  before  New  Year’s  Eve,  officials  in 
Seattle  called  off  a major  celebration  at  the 
Space  Needle  that  had  been  planned  for  two 
years.  City  officials  were  apparently  uneasy 
about  the  large  crowd  in  light  of  Ressom's 
arrest.  “We  have  been  worried  about  the 
Armageddon  people,  and  this  lerronsm  issue 
was  just  one  more  thing.”  said  Ron  Sims,  the 
executive  for  King  County,  "it  just  didn't  feel 
right.  We’ve  seen  enough  signs  that  there  could 
be  trouble." 


While  there  would  still  be  a fireworks  show 
at  the  Needle,  the  public  was  barred  from  an  75- 
acre  public  area  surrounding  the  605-fool  spire 
“Although  we  are  comfortable  that  Seattle  is  not 
a target,  we  cannot  assure  people  that  there's  no 
nsk."  said  Mayor  Paul  Schell. 

Granted,  there  are  no  guarantees,  but  other 
cities  saw  no  reason  to  cancel  their  celebrations. 
They  just  look  extraordinary  security  measures 
on  New  Year's  weekend  to  protect  the  public. 

New  York  City  has  been  planning  for  its 
festivities  for  the  past  three  years,  and  has 
developed  an  elaborate  plan  to  ensure  the  safety 
of  the  I to  2 million  revelers  authorities  were 
expecting  to  crowd  into  Times  Square  Some 
8,000  police  officers,  including  supervisors  and 
plainclothes  officers,  will  blanket  an  area  half 
the  size  of  Central  Park,  and  all  vehicles  within 
the  mile-long,  ihree-block-wide  strip  of 
Midlown  will  be  towed  to  thwart  possible  car 
bombings.  All  manholes  in  the  area  would  be 
welded  shut,  and  garbage  cans  removed  from 
every  street  comer  in  the  so-called  frozen  zone 
around  Times  Square.  The  department  also 
invested  in  extra  training  for  officers  in  the 
street  to  identify  suspicious  people  as  they  ran  a 
gantlet  of  tightly  controlled  passageways  into 
Times  Square. 

In  Washington.  D.C..  which  is  considered  a 
potential  target  for  extremists,  the  Mctropsililan 
Police  Department  placed  its  entire  force  of 
3,500  officers  on  12-hour  shifts  from  New 
Year's  Eve  until  Jan,  3 Sworn  personnel  were 
ordered  to  be  available  for  work  in  days  pnor  to 
Dec  31  or  after  Jan,  3.  if  needed  Supplemented 
by  members  of  the  National  Guard,  nearly  700 
officers  would  patrol  the  Mall  area  on  New 
Year's  Eve.  where  several  major  events  arc 
planned,  including  the  presidential  gala. 

The  FBI  has  assisted  officials  in  secunty 
planning  for  the  festivities,  said  a spokeswoman 
for  Mayor  Anthony  T.  Williams's  office.  A 100- 
page  document  spelling  out  police  concerns 
about  the  potential  for  lerronsm  reads:  "The 
mission  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department 
for  the  period  of  transition  into  the  new 
millennium  is  to  protect  the  public  safety  while 
numerous  events  arc  occurring  in  the  city,  be 
prepared  to  address  infrastructure  problems  due 
to  Y2K  disruptions,  and  mitigate  terronst  acts." 

The  FBI  will  be  on  guard  not  only  for 
violent  extremists,  but  for  cybcr-terronsis  as 
well.  In  North  Carolina,  agents  will  be  on  24- 
hour  alert  on  Dec.  31  because  of  a "significant 
threat"  from  hackers  who  could  release  as  many 
as  20.000  computer  viruses  as  the  new  year 
begins,  according  to  Justice  Department 
estimates.  From  Dec.  29  through  Jan.  3.  10 
agents  will  staff  a command  center  in  Charlotte. 


which  is  one  of  only  10  bureau  offices  nation- 
wide with  a computer  enmes  unit 

As  a lunher  precaution,  the  Pentagon,  the 
Department  of  Veteran  Affairs,  the  Social 
Secunty  Administration  and  other  Federal 
agencies  planned  to  shut  down  their  Internet 
Web  sites  for  the  holiday  weekend  to  guard 
against  computer  viruses. 

In  October,  attendees  at  the  Intcmalionul 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  annual  confer- 
ence were  bnefed  by  the  FBI  on  the  views  held 
by  political  and  religious  extremists  who  hold 
millennium-related  ideologies  that  could  lead 
them  to  commit  violent  acts  The  study,  called 
"Project  Mcgiddo"  after  a ancient  battleground 
in  Israel,  outlined  a number  of  issues  that  law 
enforcement  should  be  aware  of.  including 
indicators  of  potential  violence,  possible 
preparations  lor  violence  and  the  potential 
targets  of  millennial  extremists. 

The  Anli-Dcfumation  League  also  released  a 
study  on  such  groups.  "Y2K  Paranoia:  Extrem- 
ists Confront  the  Millennium.”  which  assessed 
the  potential  for  action  by  some  religious  and 
secular  groups  One  example  in  the  ADl.'s  studs 
was  the  Fargo,  N.D  -based  National  SskkiIisI 
While  Revolutionary  Party,  a neo-Nazi  group 
that  believes  the  Russians  will  use  the  crash  of 
the  nation's  computers  due  to  u Y2K  bug  to 
launch  nuclear  and  biological  sinkes  against  the 
Untied  States. 

Throughoul  the  year,  investigators  uncov- 
ered terrunst  plots  around  the  country  involving 
militia  members,  anli-ubortion  extremists  and 
others; 

H A Lubbock.  Tex,,  man  Robert  Keith  Hill. 
24.  died  March  17  when  a pipe  bomb  he  was 
building  for  use  at  an  abortion  clinic  exploded 
in  his  lap.  A second  bomb  was  found  m his 
house. 

H There  was  speculation  m March  that  Enc 
Rudolph,  a suspect  m the  bombing  of  two 
abodion  clinics  m 1998  who  remains  at  large 
despite  a massive  manhunt  by  the  FBI.  was 
responsible  for  a blast  at  an  Asheville,  N.C., 
clinic  m March.  No  one  was  injured  m the 
explosion.  The  same  clinic  received  an  anthrax 
threat  the  previous  month. 

H Police  in  Denver  arrested  Jack  M,  Modig. 
39.  u declared  supporter  of  the  Montana 
Freemen,  in  a plot  to  blow  up  Colorado's  largest 
mosque  Modig  was  captured  on  May  12  after 
he  fled  the  site  in  u vehicle  currying  bomb- 
making  materials,  guns  and  ammunition. 

H Tlufly-four-year-old  Matthew  Vinuya 
pleaded  guilty  on  April  14  m Michigan  to 
piollmg  to  assault  and  threaten  to  murder 
Federal  officers  and  other  workers  Minuyu  was 
a member  of  a group  calling  ilselt  the  North 
American  Militia. 

H Matthew  Hale,  leader  of  the  World  Church 
of  the  Creator,  was  accused  m July  ol  commit- 
ting fraud  by  soliciting  money  as  a chanty, 
according  to  court  documents  filed  by  the 
Illinois  attorney  general's  office.  Hale's  white 
supremacist  organization  has  been  linked  to 
Benjamin  Nathaniel  Smith.  2 1 . who  went  on  a 
ihrec-day  shooting  spree  that  killed  two  people 
in  the  Midwest  before  killing  himself 

Perhaps  one  of  the  safest  places  to  be  in  the 
nation  if  mils  broke  out  or  terronsls  launched  a 
biochemical  attack  was  Louisville.  Ky.  Last 
year,  the  city  fmc-luncd  a model  task  force  it  set 
up  in  1998,  which  included  emergency 
responders,  law  enforcement,  health-carc 
providers  and  officials  from  other  government 
and  private  organizations.  At  the  University  of 
Louisville,  an  investment  was  made  in  nerve- 
gas  antidote  and  training  cmcrgcncy-room 
personnel  to  deal  with  victims  of  a biological  or 
chemical  strike 

Over  a ihrcc-month  penod.  the  city's  police 
dcparlmcnl  taught  more  than  600  officers  a riot- 
control  strategy  known  as  the  mobile  field  force 
system.  Modeled  after  a similar  program  in 
Miami,  the  tactics  calls  for  officers  to  be 
deployed  in  smaller,  more  flexible  groups  which 
can  be  sent  to  multiple  locations  to  quell  civil 
unrest  before  it  becomes  full-scale  mayhem. 


Law  enforcement  agencies  gear  up  for 
possible  Y2K  problems  and  finds  plenty  to 
keep  them  busy. 
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iggg  — the  year  in  review: 

New  twists  in 
the  drug  debate 


Thomas  Scott,  the  L).S.  Attorney  for  the  Southern  District  of  Florida,  announces  the  results  of  Operation 
Sky  Chef  on  Aug.  25,  in  which  58  employees  and  contract  workers  from  American  Airlines  and  other 
afmiated  companies  working  at  Miami  International  Airport  were  arrested  for  drug-smuggling. 


At  the  same  time  that  some  of  the 
nation's  top  anti -drug  warriors  arc  com- 
ing to  the  conclusion  that  perhaps  drug 
treatment  and  not  mandatory  minimum 
sentences  is  what's  needed  to  solve  the 
narcotics-equals-crimc  equation,  re- 
searchers reported  last  year  that  preven- 
tion programs  taigcting  adolescents  — 
a key  element  in  the  overall  strategy  to 
curb  illicit  drug  use  — arc  having  an 
impact  that  is  fleeting  at  best,  and  could 
better  be  thought  of  as  insurance  poli- 
cies against  a future  wave  of  abuse. 

•'An  Ounce  of  Prevention.  A Pound 
of  Uncertainty,"  u study  released  in 
May  by  the  Rand  Drug  Policy  Research 
Center,  reported  that  a nationwide  pre- 
vention program  thal  would  cover  all 
3.75  million  children  who  reach  the 
seventh  grade  in  any  one  year  could 
reduce  ihe  lifetime  use  of  cocaine  by  2 
percent  to  11  percent  over  decades. 
While  no  "silver  bullet."  such  a pro- 
gram would  be  extremely  cosi-cfTicicni 
— costing  just  1.5  percent  of  the  $40 
billion  spent  annually  on  drug  control, 
or  about  $550  million. 

Using  the  National  Household  Sur- 
vey of  Drug  Abuse,  which  finds  thal 
adolescents  who  use  marijuana  later  in 
life  arc  less  likely  to  use  cocaine,  re- 
searchers were  able  to  determine  the 
percentage  of  cocaine  consumption 
over  the  course  of  a lifetime.  At  this 
point,  the  results  from  even  a unilateral 
prevention  program  in  the  schools 
would  be  modest  and  slow  to  develop, 
said  the  study.  To  reduce  the  number 
of  cocaine  users  by  2,5  percent  would 
take  10  years;  to  reduce  thal  number 
by  5 percent  would  take  20  years;  and 
it  would  lake  40  years  to  achieve  a 7.5- 
perccnl  drop,  according  to  the  study. 

"At  this  .stage,  prevention  can't  play 
a decisive  role."  said  Jonathan  P. 
Caulkins.  the  study’s  lead  author.  "It 
isn't  the  silver  bullet  everyone  would 
like  it  to  be.  Still,  school-based  pro- 


grams can  play  a worthwhile  suppon- 
ivc  role  with  respect  to  the  current  situ- 
ation while  providing  a form  of  ‘cheap 
insurance’  against  any  future  epidem- 
ics." 

While  the  Rand  study  looked  at  the 
group's  own  Project  ALKRT  and  the 
Life  Skills  Training  Program  (LSTP). 
both  proven  effective  by  formal  evalu- 
alion  when  compared  with  average  law 
enforcement  and  treatment  programs, 
researchers  at  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky look  yet  another  look  at  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  nation's  most  popu- 
lar prevention  program.  Drug  Abuse 
Resistance  Education  (DARE). 

Released  in  August,  the  study  found 
DARE  to  have  had  little  effect  on  teen- 
agers' use  of  drugs,  cigarettes,  alcohol, 
or  their  expectancies  about  these  sub- 
stances. 10  years  after  participation  in 
the  program  as  sixth-graders.  Some  46 
percent  of  the  1.000  students  whom 
researchers  tracked  until  the  age  of  20 
said  they  had  used  marijuana  at  least 
once  in  the  past  year;  24  percent  said 
they  had  used  other  drugs,  including 
cocaine,  at  least  once  during  that  same 
period.  Thirty  percent  of  respondents 
reported  using  alcohol  on  a weekly  ba- 
sis in  the  previous  12  months. 

Among  the  reasons  why  DARE’s 
impact  may  be  blunted,  lead  author 
Donald  Lynam  told  Law  Enforcement 
News.  IS  that  by  laigcting  the  program 
to  reach  all  children,  DARE  may  be 
losing  the  attention  of  those  who  are 
high-risk,  "It  may  be  that  if  programs 
were  designed  to  appeal  to  the  higher- 
nsk  kids,  rather  than  all  kids  in  gen- 
eral. the  message  might  get  through 
better."  he  said. 

DARE'S  zero-tolerance  altitude  may 
also  seem  disingenuous  to  teenagers, 
turning  them  off  to  ihc  program's  mes- 
sage. said  Lynam.  Another  problem  he 
sees  with  DARE  is  its  presentation  by 
police  For  children  who  arc  the  most 


at-risk,  police  may  not  be  the  most  cred- 
ible source  of  information.  Lynam  as- 
serted. 

The  research  was  angrily  disputed 
by  DARE  America's  founder  and  presi- 
dent. former  Los  Angeles  deputy  chief 
Glenn  Levant,  who  called  the  study 
“bogus."  DARE  is  not  a "magic  bul- 
let." Levant  conceded,  but  rather  is  part 
of  the  whole  picture,  'Tm  very  confi- 
dent It  helps."  he  said. 

An  integrated  approach  that  in- 
cludes treatment  and  diversion  pro- 
grams for  low-level  and  first-time  drug 
offenders  is  a key  component  of  an 
overall  strategy  that  will  eventually 
sever  the  link  between  drug  abuse  and 
crime,  stated  Gen.  Barry  R.  McCaffrey, 
the  nation’s  top  drug-policy  official. 

Long  an  outspoken  supporter  of  us- 
ing alternatives  to  incarceration  for  non- 
violent drug  offenders.  McCaffrey 
made  his  remarks  before  900  law  en- 
forcement, prison  and  public  health 


specialists  who  had  gathered  for  a three- 
day  assembly  in  December.  With  some 
400.000  of  the  1.8  million  prison  in- 
mates nationwide  having  chronic  drug 
or  alcohol  abuse  problems.  McCaffrey 
said  failing  to  treat  their  underlying 
addictions  "simply  defers  the  lime  when 
they  are  released  back  into  our  com- 
munities to  start  harming  themselves 
and  the  larger  society.” 

Earlier  in  the  year,  in  remarks  be- 
fore another  conference  on  criminal 
justice  and  substance  abuse,  McCaffrey 
said  it  was  necessary  to  change  the  per- 
ception that  treatment  and  alternative 
sentences  were  tactics  "soft"  on  crime. 
Coerced  abstinence,  he  said,  was  even 
more  effective  than  voluntary  treatment 
programs.  McCaffrey  also  called  for 
increased  use  of  drug  courts,  in  lieu  of 
mandatory  sentencing,  which  can  tie 
judges'  hands  too  tightly,  he  said. 

"It  is  clear  wc  cannot  arrest  our  way 
out  of  the  problem  of  chronic  drug 


abuse  and  drug-driven  crime."  said  the 
drug  czar.  Efforts,  he  said,  must  be  re- 
focused towards  programs  that  will  re- 
duce both.  "We  must  build  from  these 
programs  a system-wide  approach  to 
combating  drug  use  throughout  our  en- 
tire criminal  justice  establishment. 
What  is  needed  is  smart  drug  policy 
linked  to  a flexible  and  rational  crimi- 
nal justice  system." 

To  this  end,  he  called  for  expanded 
treatment  and  diversion  programs 
within  ihe  Juvenile  justice  system.  The 
earlier  a drug  user  can  be  guided  to- 
ward help,  said  McCaffrey,  the  more 
successful  rehabilitation  is  likely  to  be. 
Such  programs  must  become  as  com- 
monplace for  drug-  and  alcohol-ad- 
dicted criminals  as  counseling  and  edu- 
cation programs  are  for  drunk  drivers. 
"The  greater  the  number  of  drug  and 
alcohol  abusing  criminals  we  place  in 
these  programs,  the  larger  the  benefit 
will  be  to  our  society."  he  said. 


1999  — the  year  in  review: 

Come  out  with  your  hands  up 


and  your  genes  down 


It  may  not  be  practical,  but  it  prob- 
ably IS  constitutionally  permissible. 

In  a nutshell,  that  is  the  conclusion 
drawn  by  the  National  Commission  on 
the  Future  of  DNA  Evidence,  which 
was  charged  in  early  1999  by  Attorney 
General  Janet  Reno  with  researching 
the  legality  of  establishing  a national 
DNA  database  conluming  samples  from 
everyone  charged  with  a crime. 

But  while  the  Federal  Government 
considered  the  big  picture,  casting  a 
wide  net  that  would  include  genetic 
samples  from  criminals  other  than  just 
convicted  sex  offenders  and  other  vio- 
lent felons,  it  was  individual  states  that 
took  the  lead  in  attempting  to  create 
more  inclusive  genetic  sample  banks: 

\ On  April  13.  New  York  Gov, 
George  Pataki  proposed  taking  DNA 
samples  from  anyone  arrested  on  a 
felony  or  attempted  felony  charge.  New 
York  City  Police  Commissioner 
Howard  Safir  said  he  would  like  to  see 
Pataki’s  plan  include  all  arrestees. 

1 A proposal  by  the  North  Carolina 
Senate  would  require  everyone  arrested 
for  a felony  to  submit  a DNA  sample 
for  inclusion  in  a slate  data  bank. 

^ Oregon  lawmakers  passed  a bill 
that  would  allow  the  state  to  collect 
DNA  samples  from  anyone  convicted 


of  a burglary  and  serious  assault. 
Oregon's  database  currently  holds  just 
infomialion  on  sex  offenders,  with  no 
exemption  for  juvenile  offenders. 

11  Massachusetts’  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  came  down  on  the  side  of  the 
state's  needs  over  the  right  to  privacy 
when  It  ruled  thal  a DNA  database 
could  be  opened  to  hold  blood  samples 
collected  from  convicted  criminals. 

Among  the  most  innovative  devel- 
opments in  the  use  of  genetic  evidence 
came  out  of  Wisconsin  in  October, 
where  Milwaukee  prosecutors  drew  up 
the  nation’s  first  DNA  warrant  to  catch 
a serial  rapist  who  was  identified  only 
by  his  genetic  profile. 

With  a six-year  statute  of  limitations 
rapidly  running  out.  and  2.300  un- 
examined  rape  kits  sitting  in  the  Mil- 
waukee Police  Departn^ent’s  evidence 
room,  detectives  narrowed  Ihc  total 
down  to  53  cases  so  as  not  to  over- 
whelm the  state  crime  laboratory.  They 
matched  three  of  DNA  p«>files  devel- 
oped from  the  semen  samples  collected 
from  victims  in  the  kits  to  a convicted 
rapist  in  Minnesota  and  one  in  Wiscon- 
sin; the  rest  of  the  samples  remain  in 
the  FBI's  database.  Although  no  match 
was  found  fur  the  rapist,  who  is  believed 
to  have  raped  and  kidnapped  three 


women  at  knifepoint  in  1993.  the  pro- 
file will  be  compared  monthly  with 
state  and  Federal  DNA  banks. 

The  statute  of  limitations  has  since 
run  out  on  two  of  the  serial  rapist’s 
crimes,  but  by  getting  a judge  to  sign  a 
warrant  before  time  could  run  out  on 
one  committed  on  Nov.  9. 1993.  charges 
may  still  be  brought  against  the  John 
Doe  suspect  if  he  were  to  be  convicted 
of  a new  sexual  assault. 

While  legal  experts  believe  the  case 
to  have  menu  it  is  sure  to  be  challenged, 
they  said.  "The  law  says  that  if  a de- 
fendant IS  not  named,  he  can  be  desig- 
nated 'by  any  description  by  which  he 
can  be  identified  with  reasonable  cer- 
tainty.'" said  Ray  Dall'Osto.  chairman 
of  the  Wisconsin  Bar  Association's 
criminal  law  section.  “1  think  there  is 
strong  ground  to  challenge  this  from  a 
defense  view.” 

But  Nonnan  Guhn.  an  assistant  dis- 
trict attorney  for  Milwaukee  County, 
who  is  also  a member  of  the  national 
DNA  commission,  argued  that  using  a 
genetic  profile  as  an  identifier  far  ex- 
ceeds reasonable  certainty.  The  prob- 
ability of  an  unrelated,  randomly  se- 
lected individual  matching  all  three 
samples  is  an  estimated  1 in  1.75  bil- 
lion in  (he  United  Slates  Caucasian 


population  and  about  I in  1.96  billion 
in  the  African-American  population, 
said  Dirk  Janssen,  the  forensic  science 
supervisor  of  the  state's  crime  lab. 

Civil  libertarians  have  generally 
been  uneasy  at  Ihe  idea  of  extending 
DNA  databases  to  include  all  arrestees, 
but  resistance  seemed  to  abate  last  year 
as  an  increasing  number  of  incarcerated 
convicts  have  been  released  based  on 
genetic  profiles. 

In  Oklahoma,  two  prisoners,  includ- 
ing one  on  death  row.  were  released  in 
April  after  DNA  tests  invalidated  the 
evidence  used  to  convict  them.  A man 
in  East  Walpole.  Mass.,  was  released 
one  month  after  being  arrested  for  the 
murder  of  a 75-year-old  woman  in  De- 
cember 1998  when  a DNA  report  ex- 
cluded him  as  a suspect.  And  in  July, 
charges  were  dropped  against  a man 
arrested  in  the  rape  of  a Salt  Lake  City 
woman  and  suspected  in  the  slaying  of 
another  woman,  after  the  state  crime  lab 
failed  to  match  his  DNA  to  biological 
evidence  in  the  case. 

Genetic  profiling  was  also  used  by 
police  on  police  m at  least  one  case.  In 
Paducah.  Ky..  Police  Chief  Kermil 
Perdew  ordered  his  entire  department 
to  submit  blood  samples  for  DNA  test- 
ing to  identify  whoever  it  was  that  sent 


four  of  the  agency’s  10  black  officers 
the  same  hate  mail  in  1997. 

Perdew  sent  three  of  the  envelopes 
to  a private  lab  to  see  if  a DNA  sample 
could  be  collected  from  the  saliva  used 
to  seal  them.  The  sample  would  be  com- 
pared to  genetic  markers  obtained  from 
the  force's  68  officers. 

While  the  Louisville  chapter  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  be- 
lieved that  Perdew's  order  set  an  "ugly 
precedent,"  it  could  find  no  state  or 
Federal  laws  to  prohibit  it. 

By  next  year,  police  may  even  be 
able  to  use  DNA  information  at  Ihe 
scene  of  the  crime  instead  of  waiting 
weeks  for  laboratory  analysis.  The  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Justice  announced 
that  a DNA  microchip  curremly  used 
to  help  identify  people  at  risk  for  cer- 
tain diseases  could  be  applied  to  police 
work.  The  "forensic  DNA  chip"  will 
extract  genetic  information  from  bio- 
logical evidence  placed  into  an  attached 
well  and  sealed  with  tamper-proof  evi- 
dence tape.  The  chip  will  identify  the 
genetic  codes  and  relay  those  markers 
to  a computer  screen  in  an  investigator's 
car.  A national  data  bank  linked  to  the 
computer  will  search  for  possible 
matches  with  offenders  whose  genetic 
profiles  are  already  indexed. 
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1999  — the  year  in  review: 


Who’s  watching  the  watchers?  Everyone. 


The  belief  ihai  police  departments  are  capable 
of  policing  themselves  took  a withenng  barrage 
of  hits  in  1999,  with  local,  state  and  Federal  offi- 
cials lining  up  to  add  layer  upon  layer  of  scrutiny 
to  municipal  agencies.  In  some  cases,  controver- 
sial police  shootings  took  center  stage.  Other  agen- 
cies Tound  daunting  corruption  scandals  on  their 
hands  And  then  there  were  those  that  simply  got 
caught  up  in  the  wave  of  police-oversight  frenzy. 

It  is  perhaps  no  surprise  that  the  year’s  two 
most  attention-grabbing  episodes  played  out  in  the 
nation's  two  biggest  departments.  In  New  York, 
the  tone  was  set  for  the  year  for  the  Police  De- 
partment when  an  unarmed  street  peddler  named 
Amadou  Diallo  was  fatally  shot  by  members  of 
the  plainclothes  Street  Crimes  Unit  on  Feb.  4. 
sparking  an  international  incident  and  weeks  of 
civil  disobedience,  and  edging  the  city  closer  to 
Federal  oversight. 

On  the  West  Coast,  meanwhile,  the  shock  wave 
took  the  form  of  a drug-comiplion  scandal  that 
broke  in  September  when  a former  Los  Angeles 
police  officer  pleaded  guilty  to  stealing  eight 
pounds  of  cocaine  from  an  evidence  locker,  and 
then  revealed  to  investigators  a laundry  list  of 
cnminai  activity  alleged  perpetrated  by  members 
of  the  LAPD's  Community  Resources  Against 
Street  Hoodlums  (CRASH)  unit. 

Lining  up  to  investigate 

On  May  26.  the  United  States  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  joined  other  state  and  Federal  enti- 
ties in  examining  the  practices  of  the  NYPD  in 
the  wake  of  the  Diallo  shooting.  Hit  19  times  by 
four  white  officers  who  fired  a total  of  41  bullets. 
Diallo’s  death  became  a rallying  point  for  a wide 
spectrum  of  stakeholders,  from  civil  libertarians 
to  celebrities  to  black  activists  and  some  city  offi- 
cials. During  a day  of  public  hearings,  the  eight 
members  of  the  civil  rights  panel  seemed  puzzled 
by  the  stark  disparities  in  testimony  from  city  and 
police  officials  and  from  civil  rights  activists,  com- 
munity leaders  and  private  citizens. 

While  Mayor  Rudolph  Giuliani  and  Police 
Commissioner  Howard  Safir  testified  that  street 
crimes  and  police  shootings  had  plummeted  due 
to  the  restraint  shown  by  NYPD  officers,  others 
demanded  “drastic  measures"  and  outside  inter- 
vention for  a department  they  saw  as  out  of  con- 
trol. Said  Harvard  Law  School  professor  Christo- 
pher Edley  Jr.,  one  of  the  commission's  members; 
“The  polarization  of  perception  is  perhaps  the 
single  biggest  obstacle  to  overcome." 

At  the  ume  of  the  hearing,  the  NYPD  was  al- 
ready under  investigation  by  the  City  Council,  the 
stale  Attorney  General’s  office  and  Federal  pros- 
ecutors in  Brooklyn  and  Manhattan.  Under  a 1994 
law,  U.S.  Attorneys  can  go  to  court  if  they  find  a 
pattern  of  abuse  within  a law  enforcement  agency, 
and  prosecutors  had  concluded  that  the  NYPD  fails 
to  punish  aggressively  officers  involved  in  exces- 
sive force  incidents. 

Giuliani,  who  has  heartily  resisted  outside 
monitoring  of  the  Police  Department,  said  any 
move  in  that  direction  would  be  viewed  by  him  as 
politically  motivated.  In  August,  city  officials 
floated  a proposal  to  increase  the  authority  of  the 
Civilian  Complaint  Review  Board,  which  has  been 
criticized  as  having  few  teeth.  Under  the  plan,  the 
review  board's  findings  in  misconduct  cases  would 
no  longer  be  reinvestigated  by  police. 

At  the  Slate  level.  Attorney  General  Eliot 
Spiizer  refused  the  city’s  request  that  he  hold  off 
on  his  probe  until  the  other  investigations  were 
completed.  Such  a delay.  Spiizer  said,  would  be 
tantamount  to  terminaung  the  inquiry.  As  it  was. 
Spitzer  had  to  use  the  threat  of  a subpoena  to  re- 
ceive stop-and-fnsk  reports  written  by  members 
of  the  NYPD's  Street  Crimes  Unit,  which  had  al- 
ready been  made  available  to  Federal  prosecutors. 
The  reports  showed  that  during  1996  and  1997.  at 
least  85  percent  of  the  45.500  residents  who  drew 
the  attention  of  SCU  officers  were  nonwhites.  A 
preliminary  analysis  of  the  reports  wntten  dunng 
1998  and  1999  showed  that  in  the  20  precincts 
where  the  SCU  squad  was  active,  more  than  63 
percent  of  all  people  fnsked  were  black. 

The  latest  round  of  inquiries  into  the  NYPD 
could  hardly  have  come  at  a worse  lime,  with  the 


civil  rights  hearing  taking  place  just  a day  after 
Office  Justin  Voipe  pleaded  guilty  to  Federal 
charges  of  violating  the  civil  nghts  of  a Haitian 
immigrant.  Abner  Louima.  by  beating  him  and 
sodomizing  him  with  a stick.  On  June  8.  one  of 
Volpe’s  co-defendants.  Officer  Charles  Schwarz, 
was  convicted  of  holding  Louima  down  while 
Voipe  tortured  him.  Two  other  officers  and  a ser- 
geant were  acquitted  in  the  case,  although  the 
matter  appears  far  from  settled,  with  some  claim- 
ing that  the  jury  convicted  the  wrong  officer  when 
it  found  Schwarz  guilty. 

Shots  fired  — so  are  officers 

In  Riverside.  Calif,  a 15-member  civilian  re- 
view board  was  impaneled  in  January  to  reevalu- 
ate local  police  policies  governing  use  of  force,  m 
the  aftermath  of  the  Dec.  28.  1998.  shooting  of 
19-year-old  Tyisha  Miller  by  four  white  officers. 
Police  were  summoned  when  Miller's  cousin 
called  91110  report  that  the  victim  seemed  to  be 
having  a seizure  in  her  locked,  idling  car.  On  the 
seat  next  to  her  was  a .38-caliber  pistol.  Unable  to 
rouse  Miller,  police  broke  the  windows  of  her  car. 
Hearing  a "boom."  one  of  the  officers  began  fir- 
ing. In  all,  24  rounds  were  fired  into  Miller's  ve- 
hicle — she  was  hit  12  times. 

The  shooting  touched  off  well-attended  pro- 
tests organized  by  church  and  civil  rights  groups. 
The  four  officers  involved  were  cleared  by  the 
county  district  attorney  on  May  6.  but  still  faced 
investigation  by  the  FBI.  Miller's  parents  filed  a 
Federal  civil  rights  lawsuit  on  May  18  alleging 
brutality  and  the  use  of  racial  slurs.  Riverside 
Police  Chief  Jerry  Carroll  announced  on  June  1 1 
that  the  officers  would  be  fired. 

Racism  is  a cancer 

Another  police-involved  shooting  that 
prompted  extensive  public  outcry  and  led  to  en- 
hanced supervision  of  the  department  took  place 
in  Hartford,  Conn.,  where  a white  patrol  officer 
shot  Aquan  Salmon,  an  unarmed,  black  14-year- 
old.  in  the  back  on  April  13.  Within  days  of  the 
incident.  Gov.  John  Rowland  gave  control  of  the 
investigation  to  the  Connecticut  State  Police  and 
appointed  an  outside  prosecutor. 

Police  Chief  Joseph  Croughwell  then  dropped 
a bombshell,  painfully  conceding  that  racism  had 
taken  root  in  the  department.  Said  Croughwell:  "1 
don’t  think  we’re  at  the  point  where  we're  going 
to  die  from  a cancer,  but  if  we  don't  remove  it  and 
we  don’t  lake  care  of  it,  we  certainly  could." 

The  Chief  did  not  win  any  popularity  contests 
with  his  troops  after  suggesting  that  officers  so- 
cialize interracially  as  a means  of  countering  bias 
within  the  department.  The  agency,  he  satd,  would 
have  to  fix  itself  before  it  could  repair  its  relation- 
ship with  the  community.  Croughwell  suggested 
that  officers  refuse  to  attend  any  function  that  did 


not  include  blacks  and  Hispunic^ 

CRASH,  boom,  bang 

In  Los  Angeles,  former  LAPD  officer  Ralael 
A Perez  traded  inlormalion  regarding  the  illegal 
activities  of  CRASH  unit  members  for  a lighter 
sentence  Officers  routinely  abused  their  author- 
ity and  committed  illegal  acts  to  impress  col- 
leagues and  superiors,  he  said. 

Among  the  tales  Perez  told  investigators  was 
that  he  and  his  partner  shot  and  paralyzed  an  un- 
armed gang  member  in  1996  and  placed  u semi- 
aulomutic  weapon  on  the  unconscious  suspect 
They  then  claimed  he  had  tried  to  shoot  them  dur- 
ing a stakeout.  The  suspect  is  now  suing  the  city. 
Perez  and  other  officers  for  $20  million 

Currently  being  reinvestigutcd  is  an  incident 
m which  Perez  and  another  partner.  David  A 
Mack,  shot  an  alleged  drug  dealer  who  witnesses 
claimed  was  unarmed  (Mack  was  sentenced  on 
Sept.  13  to  14  years  in  pnson  for  the  1997  rob- 
bery of  a Bank  of  America  branch,  in  which  he 
and  a bank  employee  fled  with  $722,IK)0  in  cash.) 

By  October,  eight  members  of  the  CRASH  unit 
hud  been  either  fired  or  suspended,  including  Of- 
ficer Bnan  Hewitt,  who  was  dismissed  after  beat- 
ing a suspect  in  an  interview  room  until  he  vom- 
ited blood.  While  the  incidents  of  corruption  and 
other  wrongdoing  were  bad  enough  m themselves, 
prosecutors  and  officials  found  they  had  an  even 
bigger  mess  on  their  hands  because  many  of  the 
CRASH  officers  facing  disciplinary  action  in  the 
scandal  are  the  same  ones  whose  testimony  on 
specific  gang  membeni  was  used  to  shape  an  anti- 
gang  injunction  — one  of  the  few  in  the  country 
to  withstand  judicial  review. 

In  the  aftermath  of  Perez’s  allegations.  Judge 
Fumiko  H.  Wasserman  temporarily  halted  all  en- 
forcement of  the  1998  injunction  around  McArthur 
Park  until  at  least  early  December.  Another  judge 
set  aside  an  injunction  ordered  in  1997  affecting 
gang  members  in  the  Pico  Union  area. 

At  the  same  time  that  details  of  the  CRASH 
unit's  illegal  activities  were  being  revealed,  the 
LAPD  was  under  two  sets  of  eyes  — the 
department's  system  of  internal  review  boards  and 
a newly  appointed  inspector  general.  Jeffrey  C 
Eglash.  the  former  head  of  the  public  corruption 
section  of  the  U.S.  Attorney's  office  in  Los  An- 
geles, who  was  named  to  the  post  in  June 

Indeed,  attempts  by  Police  Commissioner  Ber- 
nard C Parks  to  establish  his  own  internal  board 
of  inquiry  into  the  department’s  handling  ol  of- 
ficer-involved shootings,  the  supervision  of  u-oops 
and  allegations  of  malfeasance  were  quashed  by 
the  City  Attorney’s  Office,  which  issued  an  opin- 
ion stating  that  the  appointed  head  of  the  Police 
Commission  is  the  head  of  the  LAPD  The  opin- 
ion undercut  Parks'  authonty  on  every  aspect  of 
police  maners.  and  gave  broad  authority  to  Eglash 


to  obtain  any  department  document  he  seeks 
ITic  U S Attorney’s  Office  for  the  Central 
District  of  Culilomiu  went  a step  further  when  it 
announced  in  September  the  creation  ot  a neu 
Civil  Rights  Section  thin  would  act  us  yet  a thud 
oversight  mechanism  for  the  LAPD  and  scores  ot 
other  departments  within  the  prosecutor  s heavily 
populated,  seven-county  junsdiciion 

Outside  monitoring  of  the  Ij\PD  and  the  Los 
Angeles  SherifTs  Department  had  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Kolts  Commission,  a panel  that 
had  conducted  a six-yeur  mvcsligatioii  of  niciiil 
bias  and  tension  between  the  agencies  and  the 
communities  they  serve.  In  a 233-pugc  study  re- 
leased in  May.  the  commission  culled  for,  among 
other  measures,  the  creation  of  a civilian  review 
panel  and  an  independent  prosecutor  to  try  and 
investigate  police  misconduct  cases 

The  recommendations  were  warranted,  said  the 
study,  by  a history  ot  mistrust  in  the  community 
towards  the  LASD  and  an  inherent  conflict  of  m- 
tcrcsi  in  the  dependence  of  the  District  Attorney’s 
office  on  police  to  prosecute  crime  It  would  be 
better  to  relieve  the  0 A.'s  olficc  of  responsibil- 
ity for  prosecuting  ofl'icers,  said  the  Rolls  Report 
The  study  found  that  the  establishment  in  1994 
of  an  Office  of  the  Ombudsman  by  the  LASD  has 
done  little  "to  quell  demands  for  civilian  review" 
While  acknowledging  that  such  boards  do  not  find 
officers  at  fault  any  more  often  than  do  internal 
panels,  their  decisions  arc  mure  widely  accepted 
because  of  their  perceived  independence  from  the 
law  enforcement  agency,  it  said. 

Watchful  eyes 

New  York  and  Los  Angeles  may  be  the  “800- 
pound  gunllas"  of  media  attention,  but  the  clamor 
for  police  oversight  made  its  presence  fell  just  as 
readily  into  other  jurisdictions  as  well.  The  city 
of  Seattle  will  appoint  a civilian  to  head  a new 
Otfice  of  Public  Accountability,  in  response  to  one 
of  a senes  of  recommendations  made  by  a citizen 
review  panel  established  in  the  wake  of  allcga- 
lions  that  a former  homicide  detective  stole 
$10,000  from  a crime  scene 

According  to  testimony  in  King  County  Supe- 
rior Court,  the  detective.  Earl  “Sonny”  Davis  Jr. 
pocketed  a bundle  of  money  he  found  in  the  sew- 
ing cabinet  of  a man  killed  in  a shootout  with  po- 
lice in  1996.  Prosecutors  contended  that  Davis, 
confronted  by  his  partner,  relumed  the  money  and 
later  staged  a "discovery"  of  the  cash  with  his 
supervisor  during  a second  trip  to  the  scene. 

The  troubled  SPD  was  also  probed  this  year 
by  the  FBI  after  some  of  the  review  panel's  confi- 
dential files  vanished  fmm  police  headquaricri. 

In  Columbus.  Ohio,  meanwhile,  the  battle  lines 
have  been  drawn  in  a contest  of  wills  involving 
the  U.S,  Justice  Department,  the  city  and  Us  Divi- 
sion of  Police,  the  Uwal  Fraternal  Order  of  Police 
and  an  array  of  civil  rights  groups  and  commu- 
nity activists  At  issue  is  a proposed  consent  de- 
cree between  the  Justice  Deparimcnl  and  the  city 
over  allegations  that  police  engaged  m abuses 
ranging  from  excessive  forec  to  improper  searches 
The  city  and  DoJ  had  completed  the  proposed 
sclllemcnt  m August,  but  city  officials  were  un- 
able to  implement  relomis  without  the  consent  of 
the  FOP.  whose  contract  with  the  city  prohibited 
many  of  the  changes  sought  by  the  Justice  Dc- 
parimenl  The  union  refused  to  go  along,  and  the 
city  told  the  Feds,  in  effect.  ‘Take  us  to  court. " 

DoJ  officials,  who  had  conducted  a 16-monih 
probe  of  alleged  police  abuses,  filed  suit  in  U.S. 
District  Court  in  late  October,  charging  police  with 
a "pattem  and  practice"  of  misconduct  The  suit 
would  compel  the  city  to  adopt  such  changes  as 
5 Creating  a computer  system  to  help  super- 
vise officers  and  track  disciplinary  actions. 

^ Requiring  officers  to  infonn  the  city  if  they 
have  been  charged  with  misconduct  or  named  in 
a civil  suit  alleging  violence,  racial  bias.  Iraud  or 
domestic  violence,  and 

H Establishing  an  Office  of  Quality  Assurance 
to  handle  misconduct  investigations 

The  FOP  IS  said  to  be  especially  tearful  that 
an  independent  monitor  would  be  appointed  to 
oversee  the  Police  Division,  with  the  power  to 
override  arbitration  and  grievance  procedures. 


the  41  bullets  police  Tired  in  the  death  of  Amadou  Diallo,.  during  a rally  outside  a 
Bronx  courthouse  Mareh  30,  the  day  before  four  officers  were  indicted  for  murder. 
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A graphic  roundup  of  tha  mass  murders  and 
spree  shootings  that  colored  1999  blood  red. 


March  11 
Gonzales,  La. 

Baptist  church 

Shon  Miller  Sr.  (arrested) 

9mm.  pistol 
4 killed,  4 wounded 

June  3 
Las  Vegas 
Albertson's  Supermarket 
Zone  Michael  Floyd,  23  (arrested) 
Pump-action  shotgun 
4 killed,  1 wounded 


April  20 
Littleton,  Colo. 
Columbine  High  School 
Eric  Harris,  16;  Dylan  Klebold,  17  (dead  of 
self-inflicted  gunshots) 
Sowed-off  shotguns;  9mm.  semi- 
automatic rif  le,  semi-auto  pistol: 
home-made  pipe  bombs 
13  killed,  23  wounded 


May  20 
Conyers.  Oa. 

Heritage  High  School 
T.J.  Solomon,  15  (arrested) 
,357-cal.  handgun 
6 wounded 


Aug.  10 
Los  Angeles 

North  Valley  Jewish  Community  Center 
Buford  O.  Furrow  Jr.,  37  (arrested) 

9mm.  semi-auto  pistol;  9mm.  semi-auto  rifle 
1 killed,  5 wounded 


July  29 
Atlanto 

Apartment;  office  building 
Mark  0.  Barton  (dead  of  self-inflicted  gunshot) 
Hammer;  9mm.  pistol;  .45-cal.  Pistol 
12  killed,  12  wounded 
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Aug.  28 
Los  Angeies 
Aportment  complex 
Moo  Von  pQik,  58  (dead  of 
self-inflicted  gunshot) 
Revolver;  semi-outo  pistol 
4 killed 


Sept.  15 

Fort  Worth.  Texas 
Wedgewood  Baptist  Church 
Larry  Gene  Ashbrook,  47  (dead  of  self- 
inflicted  gunshot) 

.380-cal.  semi-outo  pistol;  9mm.  semi-auto 


Nov.  3 
Seattle 

Boatyard  office 

Kevin  William  Cruz,  30  (arrested) 
9mm.  semi-auto  pistol 
2 killed,  2 wounded 


Dec.  4 

Sacramento.  Colif. 

Apartment 

Kao  Xiong,  early  30s  (dead  of 
self-inflicted  gunshot) 
Rifle;  shotgun 
5 killed 


Dec.  6 
Fort  Gibson,  Okla. 
Fort  Gibson  Middle  School 
Seth  Trickey,  13  (arrested) 
9mm.  semi-auto  pistol 
4 wounded 


pistol 

7 killed,  7 wounded 


Nov.  2 
Honolulu 

Xerox  Corp.  offices 
Byran  Uyesugi.  40  (arrested) 
9mm.  semi-outo  pistol 
7 killed 


Dec.  30 
Tampa,  Fla. 

Hotel 

Silvio  Izquierdo-Leyva,  36 
(arrested) 

9mm.  semi-outo  pistol; 

.38-cal.  revolver 
5 killed,  3 wounded 
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1999  — the  year  in  review: 


The  people,  the  places, 
the  names  & the  faces 


One  of  the  guys 


For  more  than  a century,  the  board  of  officers  of  ihc  Interna- 
tional Association  o;  Chiefs  of  Police  has  been  an  exclusive 
men's  club  — but  no  longer. 

lACP  history  was  made  in  November  when,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  organization’s  history, 
a female  chief  was  elected  as 
Its  sixth  vice  prcsident. 

Gaithcrsburg,  Md„  Police 
Chief  Mary  Ann  Viverelle, 
who  defeated  Southern  Pines. 

N.C..  Police  Chief  Gerald  L. 

Galloway  for  the  post,  could 
eventually  become  the 
lACP’s  first  woman 
president 

While  Viverettc -says 
gender  has  not  been  some- 
thing she  has  had  to  deal  with 
dunng  her  long  tenure  as 
chief,  her  candidacy  brought 
the  issue  to  the  forefroni- 

•r  VC  been  dealing  with  things  around  her  for  13  years.” 
Viverette  told  Uw  Enforcement  News,  -Tm  the  consequence  of 
what  I’ve  developed  and  learned  over  the  years.  It’s  really  hard  to 
separate  which  ones  arc  because  of  my  gender.” 

Consequently,  she  said,  the  positions  she  will  lake  as  sixth 
vice  president  will  not  necessarily  be  any  different  than  those 
which  would  have  been  taken  by  a male  chief. 

It  IS  important  for  women  to  be  seen  in  positions  which  can 
affect  the  leadership  of  organizations  like  the  lACP.  said 
Viverette.  To  be  on  the  board  of  officers  of  the  world's  oldest  and 
largest  chiefs’  association  is  a sign-ficant  and  pronuncnl  position. 
In  her  candidate  statement.  Viverette  said  that  only  greater  good 
of  law  enforcement  can  come  of  advancing  lACP  s goals. 

••Experience  has  taught  me  that  while  the  direction  for  these 
goals  is  achieved  through  the  association’s  board  of  officers,  the 
driving  force  comes  from  individuals  — dedicated  leaders  who 
are  willing  to  share  their  ideas  and  sacrifice  their  time  to  make 
professionalism  a reality.” 


Viverette 
Joining  the  club 


Passing  of  a legend 


With  a seemingly  uncanny  ability  to  sniff  out  drugs.  Villa 
Rica.  Ga..  Police  Capl.  Robbie  Bishop  was  a something  of  a 
legend  in  the  South,  confiscating  thousands  of  pounds  of  drugs 
and  millions  of  dollars  in  cash  from  motonsis  traveling  along 
Interstate  20.  But  after  a successful  decade-long  career.  Bishop’s 
luck  ran  out  on  ian.  20  when  he  was  shot  in  the  head  during  a 
traffic  slop. 

Investigators  believe  that  on  the  day  he  was  murdered.  Bishop 
was  ticketing  his  alleged  killer.  32-ycar'Old  Jeffrey  McGee  of 
Schenectady.  N.Y.  when  something  in  the  car  piqued  his  interesi. 
Police  invesiiguiing  the  murder  later  found  a copy  of  a warning 
ticket  written  to  the  suspect  in  Bishop's  ticket  book.  While  they 
assumed  that  McGee  had  fled  to  Mexico  after  finding  his  luggage 
m Los  Angeles,  he  actually  went  north  and  was  captured  by 
police  in  Toronto  on  Feb.  4,  A tip  from  someone  who  had  seen 
McGee  profiled  on  ■‘Amenca’s  Most  Wanted”  led  police  to 
Canada  after  a multi-state  search  by  the  Georgia  Bureau  of 
Investigation  and  FBI  agents  in  both  Geoigia  and  New  York. 

Bishop.  35,  was  considered  by  many  to  be  the  best  in  law 
enforcement  when  it  came  to  highway  drug  interdiction.  Said 
Sheriff  Roger  D.  Garrison  of  Cherokee  County.  Ga..  he  was 
familiar  with  the  makes  of  cars  and  where  drugs  could  be  hidden 
Bishop,  he  said,  could  •’detect  the  smallest  infraction  m a story, 
the  inconsistencies  told  between  a dnver  and  a passenger,” 


grandchildren,  ”Wc  grew  up  as  a close  family,  and  (living  m 
Washington)  was  a real  shock  to  the  culture  of  the  Consianune 
family.”  he  said  ”1  still  like  |thc  job)  and  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  all 
the  family  issues.  I d probably  stick  around  till  they  took  me  out 
in  the  emergency  service  wagon  ” 

Still,  just  two  days  after  Constantine  asserted  before  a Senate 
caucus  in  February  that  Mexican  drug  trafficking  organizations 
posed  the  greatest  threat  to  nation  he  had  seen  in  ne^ly  40  years 
of  law  enforcement.  Secretary  of  State  Madeleine  K.  Albnght 
declared  that  Mexico  was  cooperating  fully  with  the  United 
States  in  fighting  the  scourge  of  illegal  drugs. 

Constantine  was  a strident  critic  of  Mexico  s drug-fighting 
commitment,  “I  don’t  think  we’ve  lost  ground.”  he  told  The  Los 
Angeles  Times.  ”1  think  whai’.s  happened  is  the  drug  traffickers, 
especially  in  Mexico,  have  become  much  more  powerful  and 
much  more  dangerous.”  He  called  the  international  drug  cartels  a 
menace,  though  adding  that  he  was  proud  of  the  increased 
number  of  drug  seizures  and  arrests  that  occurred  during  his 

tenure.  . 

Barry  McCaffrey,  the  director  of  the  White  House  Office  of 
National  Drug  Control  Policy,  hailed  Constantine  for  having  done 
a "superb  job”  in  the  post. 

Dallas  breaks  new  ground 

Less  than  three  weeks  had  passed  last  summer  from  the  time 
Dallas  Police  Chief  Ben  Click  announced  his  retirement  on  Aug. 

5 until  city  officials  appointed  Assistant  Chief  Terrell  Bolton  on 
Aug.  20  to  take  over  as  department’s  new  top  cop  the  following 

month.  , . 

Bolton,  the  first  African  American  to  hold  the  chief’s  posiuon 
m Dallas  and  the  first  chief  to  be  chosen  from  within  the  DPD  s 
ranks  since  Billy  Prince  led  the  agency  in  1982.  is  a 19-year 
veteran  of  the  force.  Prior  to  his  appointment,  he  commanded 
three  of  the  department’s  six  patrol  divisions.  He  was  considered 
integral  to  the  building  of  a mobile,  storefront  program  that 
created  a station  house  which  could  be  moved  from  neighbor- 
hood to  neighborhood.  Bolton’s  outstanding  relauonship  with 
community  leaders  were  also  considered  marks  m his  favor. 

Having  grown  up  in  Richton.  Miss.,  where  Ku  Klux  Klan 
parades  were  once  held  down  the  town’s  main  street.  Bolton 
called  his  appointment  an  "awesome  responsibility.”  There  are  so 
many  challenges  the  department  handles  well,  he  said,  but  there 
are  some  that  can  be  done  better. 

While  there  was  some  surpnse  at  the  speed  with  which  City 
Manager  Ted  Benevide.s  made  his  selection,  city  officials  and  the 
department  's  rank-and-file  officers  lavishly  praised  the  decision. 
Said  Cpl.  Glenn  White  of  the  Dallas  Police  Association. 
Benevides  picked  "a  good  guy  to  do  a hard  job. 

There  is  also  the  hope  that  with  the  ascension  of  Bolton  to  the 
post,  the  city’s  black  community  will  gain  a greater  sense  of 
belonging  — something  that  may  have  been  considered  lacking 
in  the  past.  "While  there  has  been  pretty  signage  on  the  cars  to 
protect  and  to  serve,  we  didn’t  think  that  necessarily  meant  us.” 
said  Dallas  County  Commissioner  John  Wiley  Price,  who  is^ 
black.  “Now  we  have  a better  sense  of  inclusion,  if  you  will.” 


Homeward  bound 


"Louie  played  a significant  role  in  the  development  of  the 
Compsiat  program,  which  is  being  widely  duplicated  around  the 
world.”  said  former  police  commissioner  William  J.  Bratton. 

“He  was  not  shy  and  he  was  willing  to  go  the  extra  mile;  he  was 
not  in  it  to  make  fnends.”  he  told  The  Times. 

Anemone  dismissed  suggestions  that  his  departure  was 
brought  about  by  friction  with  Police  Commissioner  Howard 
Safir  or  because  Safir  did  not  seek  his  input  in  a number  of 
decisions,  including  transfers  and  promotions.  Likening  himself 
to  a "good  soldier."  Anemone  said  his  purpose  is  to  follow  once 
the  commander  — in  this  case.  Safir  — gives  an  order. 

He  was  replaced  by  Joseph  P.  Dunne,  a 29-year  veteran  who 
had  been  Chief  of  the  Housing  Bureau  and  has  also  led  the 
Strategic  and  Tactical  Command  in  the  Brooklyn  North  area. 

Steady  hand  for  troubled  agency 

While  some  in  the  Hartford.  Conn..  Police  Department  may 
have  been  troubled  by  Deborah  Barrows  quick  rise  from 
lieutenant  to  assistant  chief  in  just  nine  short  years,  few  would 
disagree  that  her  consummate  skills  as  a community-relations 
u-oubleshooter  helped  keep  the  peace  this  year  when  racial 
tensions  erupted  over  the  shooting  of  an  unarmed  black  teenager. 

Barrows,  44,  was  named  acting  chief  in  July  when  her  boss. 
Chief  Joseph  Croughwell.  took  a medical  leave  for  a heart 
condition  that  was  later  determined  to  require  open-heart  suigery. 
She  is  the  highest  ranking  African-American  officer  in  the 
department,  as  well  as  one  of  the  highest-ranking  female  officers 
in  the  state. 

In  April,  a white  patrol  officer  shot  Aquan  Salmon,  a 14-year- 
old  robbery  suspect.  Within  days,  the  city’s  minority  community 
had  mobilized,  staging  protests  and  threatening  to  disrupt  a 
victory  rally  for  the  University  of  Connecticut’s  championship 
basketball  team  unless  given  access  to  top  stale  officials. 
Croughwell  credited  Barrows  with  easing  the  city  and  department 
through  a rough  time. 

Even  before  the  shooting,  however.  Banows  was  well- 
regarded  within  the  community.  Larry  Woods,  a social  service 
director  at  Chapelle  Gardens  housing  project,  said  Barrows  has 
the  ability  to  listen  and  to  hear  what  needs  to  be  done  in  order  to 
rectify  a situation. 

Yet  the  generally  high  regard  in  which  she  he  is  held  is  not 
universally  shared.  Some  have  criticized  Barrows,  who  is  married 
to  former  State  Senator  Frank  D.  Barrows,  for  bnnging  her 
young  children  to  work.  Her  rise  through  the  ranks  was  also 
based  partly  on  national  tests  that  included  no  written  portions, 
although  others  in  the  department  officials  have  ascended  through 
the  same  means. 


Fear  factor 


Drug  Enforcement  Administration  director  Thomas  A. 
Constantine  dismissed  speculation  in  May  that  his  abrupt 
departure  after  five  years  at  the  helm  was  due  to  a position  on 
Mexico's  commitment  to  drug-fighting  efforts  which  ran  counter 
to  that  of  the  Clinton  Administration.  Instead,  he  allnbutcd  it  to  a 
much  simpler  cause  — homesickness, 

Constantine,  a former  supenniendeni  of  the  New  York  Slate 
Police,  said  that  he  and  his  wife.  Ruth,  wished  to  return  to  the 
roost  in  upstate  New  York  to  spend  more  time  with  their  1 1 


It  would  be  no  ovcfstalemcnt  to  say  that,  with  his  junkyard- 
dog  temperament  and  relentless  inquisitional  tactics.  New  York 
City  Chief  of  Department  Louis  Anemone  left  many  a com- 
mander quaking  in  his  boots  during  the  agency  s weekly 
Compstat  meetings.  Still,  his  announcement  in  June  that  he 
would  be  retiring  after  a 35-year  career  left  many  in  the  depart- 
ment shocked. 

Anemone,  the  NYPD's  ihird-highest  ranking  official  and  its 
top  uniformed  officer,  said  he  was  finally  worn  out  by  the  rigors 
of  the  job.  "The  last  five  and  a half  years  have  been  extremely 
satisfying,  but  they've  also  been  extremely  demanding  and 
tiring.”  he  told  The  New  York  Times. 

A key  figure  in  the  department’s  widely  emulated  computer- 
driven  anti-cnmc  program,  the  53-year-old  Anemone  was  known 
to  lake  a hard  line  on  civil  unrest  and  advocated  using  mourned 
officer,  to  disperse  small  crowds.  He  put  pressure  on  command- 
ers to  bring  crime  down  in  iheir  jurisdictions,  the  heat  often  being 
passed  down  to  subordinates.  And  while  his  methods  tended  to 
frighten  others  into  action.  Anemone  is  credited  with  producing 
results.  The  highlight  of  his  career,  he  said,  was  seeing  the  city 
revitalized  by  the  drop  in  crime. 


Lukewarm  welcome 

Despite  having  won  national  recognition  for  his  advancement 
of  community  policing  in  Portland.  Ore..  Police  Chief  Charles 
Moose,  who  relocated  cross-country  in  June  to  take  the  reins  of 
the  Montgomery  County.  Md..  Police  Department,  did  not 
receive  as  warm  a welcome  as  he  might  have  hoped  from  either 
the  rank-and-file  or  the  local 
black  community. 

The  selection  of  a chief  to 
lead  the  1 .030-membcr 
Montgomery  County  force 
had  been  a contentious  one. 
with  both  the  local  chapter  of 
the  NAACP  and  the  police 
union  crying  foul.  According 
to  observers.  County 
Executive  Douglas  M. 

Duncan  had  been  m a bind.  If 
Duncan,  who  reportedly  has 
an  eye  on  higher  office,  had 
chosen  a white  candidate  for 
the  post,  he  ran  the  risk  of 
angenng  black  community 
leaders  who  have  repeatedly 
complained  about  alleged 
police  brutality.  By  appoint- 
ing a black  chief,  as  in  the 
case  of  Moose.  Duncan  left 
himself  open  to  charges  of 
caving  in  to  political  pressure 


Moose 

Co  East,  young  man 
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applied  by  the  county's  minority  community,  f 

Douglas  also  came  under  fire  for  the  secrecy  surrounding  the 
selection  process  that  ultimately  led  to  Moose.  Not  until  the 
process  had  been  completed  did  Duncan  reveal  the  identities  of 
members  of  a citizens'  panel  convened  to  interview  the  six 
finalists  for  the  position. 

For  his  pan.  Moose  brings  to  the  job  24  years  experience  in 
law  enforcement,  six  of  those  leading  the  Ponland,  Ore..  Police 
Bureau.  He  is  the  second  African  American  to  hold  the  chiefs 
position  m Montgomery  County.  An  outspoken  critic  of  racial 
profiling.  Moose  made  no  bones  about  claims  of  its  use  by 
members  of  the  force;  in  fact,  the  depanmeni  is  presently  under 
investigation  by  the  Justice  Department. 

“We  don’t  need  to  do  research  and  have  data  telling  us  there  is 
a problem  with  racial  profiling,"  he  told  The  Montgomery 
Journal.  “If  the  public  perceives  a problem,  then  we  need  to  work 
on  It  ." 

Acting  Chief  Tom  Evans,  who  is  while,  had  been  strongly 
supported  by  the  department.  But  his  chances  of  winning 
permanent  appointment  to  the  post  were  irreparably  damaged  this 
year  when  while  officers  shot  and  killed  black  men  in  two 
separate  incidents  Both  officers  were  ultimately  cleared  of  any 
wrongdoing. 

Down  for  the  count 

The  fight  was  over  practically  before  it  had  begun,  com- 
plained New  York  City  Police  Officer  Richard  Frazier  last  year 
when  referees  stopped  his  bout  with  light  heavyweight  boxing 
champion  Roy  Jones  Jr.  on  Jan.  9 in  Pensacola,  Fla,,  after  just  2 
minutes  and  59  seconds  of  the  second  round. 

The  39-year-old  Frazier,  assigned  to  the  NYPD's  26th 
Precinct,  was  ranked  as  the  No.  1 contender  for  the  World  Boxing 
Council  title  held  by  Jones.  He  was  paid  $350,000  for  the  HBO- 
lelevised  match  scheduled  to  go  12  rounds.  But  Jones,  whom 
many  regard  to  be.  pound  for  pound,  the  best  boxer  in  the  world, 
knocked  Frazier  down  with  a right  in  the  first  round.  Then  he 
clipped  him  with  a left  to  the  temple  in  the  second  round,  sending 
him  down  on  his  back  with  his  legs  in  the  air.  While  Frazier  beat 
the  10  count,  referee  Armando  Garcia  felt  the  challenger  could 
not  continue  and  stopped  the  match. 

“1  don’t  know  what  to  say."  a disappointed  Frazier  told  The 
New  York  Times.  “1  came  to  fight  I had  a game  plan  to  fight  and 
1 was  never  able  to  get  into  it  I think  it  was  stopped  too  early.  He 
wasn’t  hurling  me." 

Back  in  the  saddle 

It  did  not  take  much  much  urging  by  police  and  city  officials 
to  lure  Linda  G.  Davis  out  of  a recent  retirement  as  assistant 
chief  of  the  Winson-Salem.  N.C..  Police  Department  and  back  in 
the  saddle  as  the  agency’s  new  chief  in  April. 

A 29-year  veteran  of  the  department.  Davis  spent  18  years  on 
patrol  before  being  promoted  to  assistant  chief  during  the 
administration  of  former  chief  George  Sweat.  From  1992  to 
1995.  she  served  as  captain  of  the  Criminal  Investigations 
Division.  It  was  one  of  the  worst  times  in  the  agency’s  history, 
recalls  Davis  Not  only  was  the  city  experiencing  record  numbers 
of  homicides,  but  it  also  lost  five  officers  in  the  line  of  duly,  "It 
was  a very  difficult  lime,  as  well  as  dealing  with  all  the  other 
homicides  we  had.”  she  said. 

Davis  was  several  weeks  into  her  retirement  last  year  when 
she  was  approached  by  City  Manager  Bryce  A.  Stuart  about 
becoming  interim  chief.  Although  she  said  she  had  no  plans  of 
returning  to  work  at  that  lime,  she  accepted  the  offer.  In  March. 
Stuart  asked  if  she  would  be  interested  in  taking  on  the  job 
permanently.  By  then.  Davis  said  she  had  gotten  into  it.  and  was 
enjoying  it  so  much  she  decided  to  stay. 

“There  were  some  things  here  that  needed  to  be  addressed." 
Davis  told  Law  Enforcement  News.  "I  have  quite  an  affinity  for 
this  place  and  the  people  who  work  here.  To  have  the  chance  to 
do  some  things  for  the  people  and  the  city  was  quite  a lure." 

One  of  the  first  decisions  she  made  as  chief  was  making 
several  promotions  that  had  been  processed  but  not  made. 
Communication  was  a major  issue  in  the  depanmeni,  as  well, 
said  Davis.  There  seemed  to  be  a breakdown  in  the  flow  of 
information  from  the  top  down,  combined  with  a lack  of 
information  and  misinformation. 

Davis  said  she  is  still  refining  some  ideas  she  has  about  how 
the  process  will  work,  but  she  intends  to  make  herself  even  more 
accessible  to  her  officers  by  attending  roll  calls  and  walking 
around  the  building. 

Just  say  the  Word 

Oakland.  Calif..  Mayor  Jerry  Brown  and  city  officials  did 
not  have  to  look  far  for  a successor  to  Police  Chief  Joseph 
Samuels  Jr,  who  was  ousted  m March  for  not  bringing  the  city  s 
crime  rate  down  fast  enough.  As  City  Manager  Robert  Bobb  put 
it,  they  found  someone  in  the  farm  system  who  was  ready  for  the 
major  leagues.  Now  stepping  up  to  the  plate:  37-year-old 
Oakland  police  Capt  Richard  Word 

Samuels,  a popular  official  who  was  the  city’s  first  Afncan- 
American  chief,  got  the  bool  along  with  two  other  city  officials 
soon  after  Brown’s  election  as  Mayor  in  November  1998  In  a 


People  on  the  move 


Eac/i  year,  the  nation 's  law  enforcement  leadership  gets  a 
new  look  as  some  retire,  others  are  fired  and  still  more  climh 
the  next  rung  of  the  career  ladder.  Following  is  a sample  of 
how  the  police  landscape  will  look  in  the  new  century  after  its 
1999  shakeup: 

1 Gene  Marlin,  acting  director  of  the  Illinois  Slate  Police, 
left  the  agency  after  just  seven  months  in  January  to  join  the 
ISP's  former  director.  Terrance  Gainer,  in  Washington.  D.C.. 
as  a patrol  commander  in  that  city’s  police  force.  Gainer,  who 
left  the  State  Police  in  1998.  is  assistant  executive  chief  in  the 
nation’s  capital. 

H After  two  years  of  acrimony,  Edgewaicr.  Colo..  Police 
Chief  Dave  Roberts  called  it  quits  in  January  and  left  the 
depanmeni  for  a job  as  a patrol  officer  in  Littleton.  Robens’ 
promotion  to  chief  in  1997  caused  such  an  uproar  that  the 
department’s  senior  officers  brought  a l.iwsuii  to  block  it. 
accusing  him  of  being  unqualified  for  the  post. 

H Tunica  County.  Miss..  Sheriff  John  Pickett  111.  39. 
resigned  on  March  I after  pleading  guilty  to  extortion  charges. 

A three-year  Federal  investigation  found  that  Pickett  hud 
received  more  than  $85,000  in  cash  over  a three-year  period 
from  a bonding  company  in  order  to  have  bail  bonds  approved 
H It  was  not  enough  to  fire  Marquette.  Iowa.  Police  Chief 
Robyn  Hedemann  once  — the  City  Council  had  to  fire  him 
twice  in  one  week  last  April.  Hedemann,  however,  was 
reappointed  on  the  spot  by  Mayor  Eleanor  Soulll 

H Thirty-six-year-old  Trevor  W'hipple.  a police  corporal  in 
Bane.  Vt..  was  leapfrogged  to  the  head  of  the  class  with  his 
promotion  to  police  chief  in  January.  Whipple  vowed  to  return 
traditional  values  and  approaches  to  the  department,  including 
more  foot  patrols,  one-on-one  contact  with  citizens  and  police 
bike  patrol. 

H Jane  Perlov.  42.  New  York  City’s  first  female  borough- 
wide detective  commander,  made  the  move  to  the  Bay  State 
this  year  as  Secretary  of  Public  Safely  for  the  Stale  of 
Massachusetts. 

H TVveniy-six-year  police  veteran  William  Oldham  was 
picked  m March  by  Memphis.  Tenn..  Mayor  Willie  Herenton 
to  step  in  as  the  city's  interim  Police  Director  after  the  abrupt 
departure  of  Director  Waller  Winfrey  Oldham  had  formerly 
been  the  department's  second-in-command,  and  has  served  as 
a patrolman  or  supervisor  in  all  of  the  city's  police  precincts, 
and  as  commander  of  special  operations, 

H Working  with  his  hands  proved  an  irresistible  lure  to 
Pocatello.  Idaho  Police  Chief  Lynn  Harris,  who  retired  in 
May  to  work  full-time  remodeling  houses.  Harris.  50.  had 
served  as  chief  for  six  years,  during  which  time  he  expanded  a 
community  policing  program,  placed  resource  officers  in 
schools,  and  ran  a pilot  program  allowing  volunteers  to  do 
routine  administrative  work  in  the  department. 

H Hello.  Capt.  Gene  Sherrard,  good-bye  Police  Chief 
Doug  Hamilton,  as  Louisville.  Ky..  Mayor  Dave  Armstrong 
let  Hamilton  go  in  January  after  eight  years  at  the  helm. 

L Sherrard.  who  was  the  4ih  District  Commander,  was  swom-in 
on  April  12, 


H Columbus.  Miss..  Police  Chief  Donald  I eshour 
resigned  in  March,  as  state  and  Federal  investigators  continued 
to  probe  the  handling  of  Crime  Stoppers  and  city  police  funds. 

\ Ending  a 34-ycar  career  with  the  Ocean  Township 
(Waietown).  N J..  Police  Department.  Chief  William  Sneddon 
retired  in  May.  His  plans  for  civilian  life,  he  said,  included 
taking  his  U-ycar-old  grandd.aughter  on  a motorcycle  trip  to 
California. 

H Delaware  Slate  Police  Depuly  Supl  Gerald  R.  Pepper 
was  handed  the  reins  in  September  with  the  retirement  of  Supt. 
Alan  Ellingsworth.  Pepper,  a 24-ycur  veteran  of  the  agency, 
had  before  his  appointment  overseen  the  operation  ot  ihe 
DSP's  interoal  affairs  bureau,  training  academy,  canine  unit 
and  legal  office  us  Ellingsworth’s  second-in-command. 

H Former  New  York  City  Police  Commissioner  Patrick  V. 
Murphy  accepted  the  post  of  executive  director  of  the  Drug 
Policy  Foundation  this  year  Muiphy.  a toe  of  mandatory 
minimum  sentencing  and  conspiracy  laws  that  deny  minor 
offenders  probalion  or  parole,  said  he  welcomed  ihe  chunvc  to 
work  for  the  reform  of  the  nation’s  drug  control  policies. 

D While  some  in  policing  found  ihemscivcs  walking  on  thin 
icc  this  year.  Suffolk  County.  N Y Police  Sgt,  Fred  Lipsky. 

41.  found  himself  running  on  icc  - the  substantially  thicker 
vanety  found  only  in  Antarctica  Lipsky  wio  part  of  a team 
that  ran  the  26.2-milc  Antarctica  Marathon  .-  uiisc  funds  for 
cancer  research 

H Pam  Thomas  became  the  first  female  chief  in  Logans- 
port.  La.,  in  at  least  20  years  when  she  was  appointed  to  the 
post  in  this  year.  Thomas  iwk  over  the  two-year  term  of  Gary 
Clark,  who  is  in  prison  for  extortion  and  violating  the  civil 
rights  of  people  driving  through  the  town. 

H After  14  stormy  months  in  a job  he  won  through  a 
reverse-discrimination  lawsuit,  Richard  C.  Wright  retired 
Dec.  27  as  police  chief  of  East  Orange.  N J..  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  top  depuly.  Charles  (Irlmes  Grimes,  a 34  ycaf 
veteran  of  the  East  Orange  fomc.  becomes  the  departmciu’s 
second  black  chief.  The  first  black  man  to  hold  the  job,  Hurry 
Harman,  was  displaced  by  Wright's  successful  lawsuit. 

H In  June.  Bridgeport.  Conn..  Police  duel  Thumas 
Sweeney  hung  up  his  shield  after  nine  years  in  office,  and 
headed  a few  miles  north  to  become  cliici  in  ClaMonbury. 
Sweeney  replaced  James  Thomas  in  Glastonbury,  who 
became  head  of  criminal  justice  planning  at  Ihe  slate  Office  of 
Police  and  Management.  Hector  Torres  was  named  acting 
chief  m Bridgeport 

H Col.  Ronald  Daniel  ot  ihe  Baltimore  Police  Department 
only  needs  confirmation  from  the  City  Council  before  taking 
ihe  reins  as  ihc  city’s  new  police  commissioner.  Darnel.  50. 
who  is  ihe  department’s  highest  ranking  black  officer,  would 
lake  over  a departmenl  beset  by  low  morale  caused  by  an 
inability  to  keep  the  city’s  1999  homicide  total  from  reaching 
300  for  the  tenth  year  in  a row  He  will  succeed  Thomas 
Frazier,  who  resigned  earlier  in  the  year  to  become  head  of  the 
U.S.  Justice  Depunmeni's  Office  of  Community-Oriented 
Policing  Services. 


letter  to  Samuels  and  10  other  officials  in  February.  Bobb  wrote: 
“Let  me  be  brutally  clear.  The  status  quo.  low  expectations  and  a 
lack  of  total  commitment  to  the  success  of  this  government  is  not 
acceptable."  The  officials  were  ordered  to  reapply  at  Bobb’s 
office  for  their  jobs. 

The  move  angered  many  city  residents  and  black  community 
leaders,  who  contended  that  crime  had  fallen  at  a sleeper  rale 
under  Samuels’  administration  than  at  any  other  lime.  He  was 
also  credited  with  improving  community  relations  in  February, 
more  than  70  prominent  black  community  leaders  filled  the  City 
Council’s  chamber  to  protest  the  ouster  of  Samuels, 

The  city’s  second  black  chief.  Word  is  a l5-ycar  veicran  who. 
as  captain  in  charge  of  East  Oakland’s  toughest  neighborhoods, 
has  been  credited  with  reducing  drug-related  crime  and  violence 
near  the  Oakland  Coliseum  and  the  San  Leandro  border. 

He  received  wide  support  from  Ihe  department  s rank-and-file 
officers,  although  the  union  did  not  lobby  for  him  publicly. 
"We’ve  been  behind  him  since  we  heard  Chief  Samuels  was 
leaving."  said  Robert  Valladon,  president  of  the  Oakland  Police 
Officers  Association. 

Word's  plans  include  reoiganizmg  the  departmenl  from  three 
geographic  units  into  about  15.  each  with  its  own  lieutenant  who 
will  oversee  a staff  of  palrol  and  community  beat  officers  Most 
detectives  and  investigative  units  arc  also  being  decentralized 

NJSP  gets  its  man 

As  the  search  for  a new  superintendent  for  the  troubled  New 
Jersey  State  Police  dragged  on  this  year,  il  became  apparcnl  to 


Gov  Christine  Todd  Whitman  and  other  officials  lhal  ihey 
needed  an  individual  who  could  satisfy  the  demands  of  both 
community  leaders  calling  for  an  outsider  capable  ol  effecting 
change  wilhin  the  agency,  and  stale  lawmakers  who  refused  to 
accept  anyone  who  was  not  an  NJSP  insider 

After  a search  seemingly 
littered  with  false  starts,  state 
officials  finally  found 
someone  who  fit  those  unique 
qualifications  in  former  FBI 
supervisor  Carson  Dunbar 
Jr.  whose  appoinimeni  was 
confirmed  on  Sept.  30. 

It  would  be  hard  to 
undercsiimaie  the  arduous- 
ncss  of  the  search  to  replace 
Col.  Carl  A.  Williams,  who 
was  fired  by  Whiiman  in 
February  following  published 
remarks  he  made  concerning 
Ihc  race  and  ethnicity  of 
criminals  connccicd  with 
certain  specific  types  of 
enmes.  In  the  months 
following  his  departure,  the  NJSP  was  riKked  by  two  ground- 
breaking reports  by  state  investigators,  which  described  an 
agency  in  which  troopers  illegally  singled  out  drivers  based  on 
race  and  clhnicity  for  iraffic  Mops  and  searches,  supers  isors 
encouraged  verbal  harassment  and  promotions  were  handed  out 
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dispropomonatcly  lo  while  male  officers. 

Dunbar,  who  began  his  law  enforcement  career  as  a New 
Jersey  stale  iroopcr,  is  ihc  first  African  American  to  head  the 
agency  And  while  few  seemed  able  to  raise  objcciions  to  his 
appointment,  it  was  not  without  its  hurdles.  Officials  waited 
months  for  the  38-0  vole  that  formally  ushered  him  into  the  post. 
Before  Dunbar  would  lake  the  position,  arrangements  had  to  be 
made  for  him  to  receive  his  full  Federal  pension  Then  there  was 
the  issue  of  what  some  in  law  enforcement  believe  to  have  been  a 
deadly  blunder  in  the  course  of  his  career. 

Although  he  has  refused  to  talk  about  the  ease,  as  an  assistant 
special  agent  in  chaigc  of  the  countenerronsm  squad  prior  to  the 
1993  bombing  of  the  World  Trade  Center,  Dunbar  called  off 
surveillance  of  a group  of  icrronsis  several  months  before  the 
explosion  that  killed  six  people  and  injured  hundreds  of  others. 
After  the  incident,  he  was  reassigned  as  special  agent  in  chuigc  of 
administration  at  the  KBI's  New  York  field  office. 

No  more  Nowicki 

The  city  of  Charlotie-Mccklcnburg.  N.C..  was  sorry  lo  see 
Police  Chief  Dennis  NnwIckI  go  in  April  al'icr  more  than  five 
years  at  the  helm,  But  with  n new  grandchild  on  the  way. 

Nowicki  fell  It  was  as  good  a lime  as  ever  to  say  goodbye  lo  a 
full-time  law  enfortemcni  career  and  hello  lo  a lull-time  family 
life  "I  hate  to  sound  like  Tm  bragging,"  he  told  Law  Enforce- 
ment News,  "but  I work  a lot  of  long  hours." 

Nowicki.  who  ended  a 35-year  career  in  1999.  counts  among 
his  many  achievements  in  the  field  the  successful  consolidation 
of  the  urban  and  suburban  factions  of  what  were  originally  two 
separate  police  agencies,  During  his  tenure,  he  also  set  up 
collaborative  partnerships  with  other  city,  county,  stale  and 
Federal  agencies  which  work  towards  developing  solutions  to 
community  safely  issues. 

"Charlotte  has  been  extremely  fortunate  lo  have  Dennis 
Nowicki  as  Its  chief  of  police,”  said  Mayor  Pat  McCrory.  “In 
matters  of  community  safety,  we  have  seen  both  incredible 
successes  and  difficult,  troubling  times  over  the  past  few  years. 
Dennis  was  instrumental  in  achieving  those  successes  and 
helping  this  community  work  through  the  difficulties." 

To  fill  the  vacuum  at  the  lop.  city  officials  quickly  reached  out 
lo  another  ptilice  veteran  whose  career  has  seen  both  successes 
and  troubles,  in  the  person  of  Darrel  \V.  Stephens,  a former 
police  chief  of  St,  Petersburg.  Fla.  Stephens,  whose  nisumd 
boasts  achievements  m implementing  community-based  problem- 
oncnicd  policing  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Newport  News.  Va  . had 
recently  been  serving  as  city  administrator  in  St  Petersburg  He 
had  assumed  that  post  in  1997  after  stepping  down  as  police  chief 
in  the  wake  of  riots  sparked  by  a police  shooting 

Stephens  has  also  served  as  executive  director  of  the  Police 
Executive  Research  Forum 

Now  icki  begun  his  police  career  in  his  hometown  of  Chicago 
in  1964.  and  eventually  rose  to  deputy  superiniendem  of  the 
Bureau  of  Administrative  Services,  After  25  years  with  the 
Chicago  department,  he  left  to  hecoiue  chief  m Joliet,  111.,  in 
1989  Three  years  later,  he  was  appointed  executive  director  of 
the  Illinois  Criminal  Justice  Information  Authority 

Nowicki's  approach  lo  police  work,  which  centered  on 
problem-solving  approaches  and  the  creation  of  partnerships, 
won  him  accolades  from  abroad  and  drew  Federal  grant  money  lo 
the  Charlolte-Mccklenburg  Police  Department,  Those  lunds 
helped  the  city  hire  more  police  officers  and  improve  the 
agency’s  training  and  technology  "Dennis  has  been,  by  any 
measure,  an  asset,  not  only  lo  the  Police  Depariincnt.  but  to  the 
city  organization  and  to  this  community."  said  City  Manager  Pam 
Syfen  "We  hate  to  lose  him." 

Police  intelligence 

To  much  of  the  outside  world  - and  even  to  some  in  law 
enforcement  — the  idea  that  a police  department  would  nol 
accept  a recruit  because  he  was  simply  too  smart  sounded  like  a 
bad  joke  But  it  wa.s  no  laughing  matter  to  Ihc  city  of  New 
London.  Conn,,  where  Robert  Jordan  waged  and  ultimately  lost 
a three-year  court  battle  to  become  a police  officer,  after  his  high 
score  on  an  intelligence  lest  disqualified  him  from  joining  the 
force 

The  48-ycar-old  Jordan  scored  33  points  out  of  a possible  50 
on  the  Wondcriic  Intelligence  test,  an  exam  administered  for  the 
New  London  Police  Department  and  13  other  Connecticut 
localities  in  March  1996,  The  New  London  department  was 
seeking  five  or  six  candidates  who  scored  between  20  and  27 
points,  the  recommended  range  for  police  officers,  said  Chief 
Bruce  Rhinehart 

Rhmehart  and  New  London  officials  defended  their  position 
by  contending  that  a highly  imclligem  candidate  does  not 
necessarily  make  an  effective  police  officer.  High-scorcr>.  said 


Rhinehan.  will  become  frustrated  and  eventually  leave,  costing 
the  city  some  $25,000  spent  on  academy  training.  Federal  District 
Court  Judge  Peter  Dorsey  ruled  that  the  department  was 
reasonable  when  it  rejected  the  application. 

Nol  only  did  Jordan  score  far  above  that  of  other  academy 
hopefuls,  he  even  beat  the  average  score  of  reporters  (27)  and 
attorneys  (29). 

Thc  disqualification,  however,  turned  the  NLPD  into  a 
iaughingsiocK-  Even  comedian  Jay  Leno  made  fun  of  the  agency, 
creating  a parody  of  the  song  "Bad  Boys."  that  included  the 
refrain;  "Dumb  cops,  dumb  cops,  whatcha  gonna  do  with  a low 
!Q" 

But  after  reading  about  the  case.  San  Francisco  Police  Chief 
Fred  Lau  extended  Jordan  an  invitation  to  apply  for  a job  with 
his  department  Said  SFPD  spokesman  Officer  Sherman 
Ackerson  in  The  Boston  Globe:  "He  thought.  ‘There's  something 
wrong  with  this,  this  is  a comedy.'  The  Chief  said.  'Why  don’t 
you  get  ahold  of  this  guy?’” 

Lau  believes  that  even  if  a belter  educated  police  officer  is 
likely  to  change  Jobs,  they  can  still  contribute  to  the  force. 

No  long  goodbyes 

Questions  swirled  around  the  resignation  of  Syracuse.  N.Y.. 
Police  Chief  James  T.  Foody,  who  left  the  post  abruptly  in 
August  just  one  week  after  the  police-involved  shooting  of  a 19- 
year-old  man  who  police  say  pulled  a knife. 

Foody,  59.  who  was  appointed  in  January  1995.  had  drawn 
harsh  criticism  for  what  many  believed  was  a lack  of  information 
surrounding  the  death  of  Johntier  Taylor  His  administration  was 
also  under  fire  over  controversial  police  searches  and  the  loss  of  a 
$400.(X)0  lawsuit  filed  by  a former  officer 

While  refusing  to  explain  the  circumstances  behind  the 
resignation.  Mayor  Roy  Bernard!  said  Foody  had  stepped  down 
for  personal  reasons.  Still,  some  questioned  whether  the  Chiefs 
decision  to  leave  was  his  alone.  "We  don't  talk  each  other  into 
doing  anything."  said  Bemardi  "I  wasn’t  going  to  hold  him  back. 
He’s  decided  its  time  for  him  to  step  down." 

Beginning  his  law  enforcement  career  with  the  State  Police  in 
1961.  Foody  received  a law  degree  from  Syracuse  University 
Law  School  while  he  rose  through  the  ranks.  In  1983  he  resigned 
from  the  agency  to  become  an  Oswego  County  prosecutor. 

City  officials  cited  Foody’s  commitment  to  community 
policing  as  evidenced  by  the  record  low  levels  of  murders,  rapes 
and  robberies  Syracuse  experienced  in  1998. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Deputy  Chief  John  Falge.  47,  who  has 
served  with  the  department  since  1973.  Falge  said  the  department 
would  move  right  away  toward  making  what  he  sees  as  needed 
improvements  m its  relationship  with  the  community. 


I 


The  Lone  Arranger 

Texas  Ranger  Drew  Carter  faces  the  media  July  14  after 
he  arranged  the  surrender  of  suspected  serial  killer  Angel 
Maturino  Resendez,  who  is  suspected  in  eight  murders 
in  three  states. 


Noble  endeavor 

Every  few  years.  Ronald  K.  Noble  buys  each  of  his  parents  a 
new  car  — his  only  concession  lo  the  financial  success  he 
thought  would  be  his  after  graduating  from  Stanford  Law  School. 
But  even  though  Noble,  who  will  soon  take  over  as  director  of 

Interpol,  has  never  owned  a 
new  car  himself,  it  is  doubtful 
he  would  complain  that  his 
career  in  the  public  sector  has 
been  any  less  than  fulfilling 
because  of  il. 

The  42-year-old  Noble 
will  be  the  first  American  to 
head  the  international 
policing  agency  when  he 
assumes  the  post  in  October 
20(X).  A former  Federal 
prosecutor,  he  was  sworn  in 
at  age  38  as  under  secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Department’s 
enforcement  division  and 
wrote  the  report  on  the  Government’s  involvement  in  the  Waco 
tragedy,  which  led  to  the  departure  of  several  high-ranking  law 
enforcement  officials.  He  was  also  working  at  the  Treasury 
Department  in  1995  when  domestic  terrorists  bombed  the  Federal 
building  in  Oklahoma  City. 

Since  leaving  the  Treasury  Department,  Noble  has  been 
working  as  a law  professor  at  New  York  University  Law  School. 
His  habit  of  working  1 6-hour  days  there  is  something  he  hopes  to 
import  to  his  new  post.  Among  his  plans  for  Interpol  besides 
upgrading  the  agency's  technology  is  increasing  its  work  hours 
from  the  current  Monday  to  Friday  schedule. 

Acting  stint 

The  Little  Rock,  Ark..  Police  Department  fell  it  could  not 
have  asked  for  better  in  an  acting  chief  than  what  it  got  in 
Assistant  Chief  David  Rowan,  who  was  named  to  the  post  in 
September  after  the  retirement  of  long-time  chief  Louie  Caudell. 

A native  of  Benton,  Ark..  Rowan.  48.  is  still  as  enthusiastic  , 
about  law  enforcement  as  he  was  his  first  day  on  the  job,  he  said. 
"When  I first  came  down  here  in  the  patrol  division,  to  me.  there 
couldn't  be  anything  better  than  that,”  he  told  The  Arkansas 
Democrat-Gazette. 

Rowan  and  Caudell  have  worked  closely  together  during  the 
past  decade.  Before  being  promoted  to  assistant  chief  by  Caudell 
in  1991,  Rowan  served  as  captain  of  the  Organized  Crime  and 
Intelligence  Division,  now  called  the  Special  Investigations 
Division. 

Little  Rock  city  officials  launched  a national  search  for  a 
permanent  chief  that  drew  a pool  of  63  applicants,  which  was 
eventually  whittled  down  to  three  finalists  — Rowan  and  two 
outside  candidates.  In  the  end,  city  officials  opted  to  go  outside, 
with  the  announcement  on  Dec.  30  that  Lawrence  Johnson,  a 
48-year-old  deputy  chief  with  the  Oklahoma  City  Police 
Department,  would  take  the  helm  on  March  1. 

State  of  the  union 

New  York  City  Police  Officer  Patrick  Lynch  was  swept  into 
office  in  June  as  the  new  president  of  the  Patrolman’s  Benevolent 
Association,  the  first  time  in  nearly  20  years  that  the  office  has 
not  been  passed  down  unchallenged  to  one  of  a senes  of 
successors. 

The  ascension  of  the  35-year-old  union  delegate  from 
Brooklyn’s  90th  Precinct  was  reflective  of  the  deep  dissatisfac- 
tion the  department's  rank-and-file  has  felt  toward  the  PBA 
hierarchy.  Foremost  among  their  grievances  has  been  the 
significant  gull  between  the  salaries  of  city  officers  and  those  of 
their  counterparts  in  suburban  departments.  The  union  had  also 
tailed  to  win  lucrative  contracts  from  the  city,  even  in  the  face  of 
douhle-digit  decreases  in  the  crime  rale  — hence  the  rallying  cry: 
"Zero  for  Heroes." 

With  38.5  percent  of  the  vote.  Lynch  beat  acting  president 
James  “Doc”  Savage,  the  former  first  vice  president  of  the  union 
under  Loub  Malarazzo.  who  had  stepped  down  on  Dec.  22. 
1998.  At  one  point  it  was  believed  that  Savage  would  benefit 
from  the  legislative  victory  won  by  the  union  when  Gov.  George 
Pataki  signed  a law  that  would  send  all  future  wage  disputes 
between  the  PBA  and  the  city  to  a state  rather  than  municipal 
arbitrator.  As  it  turned  out.  Savage’s  connection  to  the  former 
leadership  was  apparently  loo  much  to  overcome. 

Lynch  uwk  a barnstorming  approach  to  campaigning,  visiting 
all  of  the  city’s  76  stations  houses  at  vary  ing  times,  catching 
officers  during  each  shift.  His  "Vbice  of  the  Blue  Line"  slate 
captured  all  of  the  PBA’s  top  elected  positions. 


Noble 

Duty  calls  once  again 
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Finishing  first 

The  North  Carolina  State  Highway  Patrol  m February  got  its 
first  black  commander.  Lieut.  Col.  Richard  Holdea  who  was 
among  the  first  Afncan  Americans  to  enter  the  agency's  Basic 
Patrol  School  in  1969. 

Holden.  5 1 . is  described  by  Gov.  Jim  Hunt  as  a "strong 
leader  with  integrity  and 
dedication."  He  began  his 
career  with  the  Patrol  after 
'graduating  from  North 
'Carolina  A&T  State  Univer- 
sity, and  made  sergeant  in 
1978.  In  1984.  Holden  was 
promoted  to  first  seigeant 
ifter  a transfer  to  the  Raleigh 
Training  Center.  Three  years 
later,  he  became  a lieutenant 
and  then  captain.  As  Troop  B 
Commander  based  in 
Fayetteville.  Holden 
supervised  operations  for  1 1 
counties.  He  also  headed  the 
agency's  Internal  Affairs  Division  as  a major  from  1993  to  1997. 

While  Holden  told  The  Associated  Press  he  did  not  envision 
making  any  large-scale  changes  in  the  1. 300-member  Patrol,  he 
said  one  of  his  goals  would  be  to  upgrade  its  fleet  with  state-of- 
the-art  technology. 

Said  Hunt,  who  personally  interviewed  all  of  the  finalists  for 
the  post,  "1  have  very  high  expectations  for  this  job  and  for 
leadership  positions  in  this  administration,  and  I know  that 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Holden  will  meet  those  standards " 

A healing  touch 

Recognized  for  his  ability  to  apply  a healing  hand.  El  Hajji 
Izak-EI  Mu'eed  Pasha,  spiritual  leader  of  New  York's  8.000- 
member  Malcolm  Shabazz  Mosque,  was  named  as  the  New  York 
City  Police  Department’s  first  Muslim  chaplain  in  June  in  an 
attempt  to  ease  racial  tensions  that  had  developed  in  the  aftermath 
of  the  Amadou  Diallo  shooting, 

He  will  be  one  of  six  chaplains  in  the  department,  working  not 
only  with  the  NYPD's  e.stimated  102  Muslim  officers,  but 
helping  to  heal  the  city's  racial  wounds.  Pasha  is  said  to  have  a 
cordial  relationship  with  Mayor  Rudolph  Giuliani,  having 
served  on  the  task  force  the  Mayor  formed  in  the  wake  of  the 
attack  on  Haitian  immigrant  Abner  Louima  in  1997. 

Police  Commissioner  Howard  S-tfir  said  Pasha  was  selected 
by  police  and  city  officials  for  the  post  because.  "He  cares  about 
the  city,  he  cares  about  his  constituency,  he  cares  about  the  Police 
Department."  Safir  called  the  imam  a fair,  even-minded  spiritual 
leader  with  an  incredible  reputation  who  will  be  an  asset  to  both 
the  city  and  the  department. 

Indeed.  Pasha  has  told  his  congregation  that  it  is  wrong  to  be 


overly  critical  of  white  police  officers  and  of  Giuliuni  in 
particular.  He  has  condemned  those  he  considers  schemers  who 
psc  race-consciousness  as  a divisive  tactic  “Give  the  man 
credit."  Pasha  said  about  the  Mayor.  'There's  good  people  in  the 
Police  Department,  u tremendous  amount  of  them." 

Named  imam,  or  spiritual  leader,  in  1993.  Pasha  began  his 
journey  of  faith  during  the  1960s  when  he  joined  the  Nation  of 
Islam,  seeing  m the  otganization  a path  to  the  dignity  and  pndc 
he  sought.  Pasha  was  a plumber  by  trade  when  he  began  doing 
general  contracting  work  at  the  mosque  and  helping  to  mumige  its 
properties.  The  mosque  was  once  the  headquarters  of  the  black 
nationalist  leader  Malcom  X and  was  the  scene  of  a police 
shootout  in  1973  that  left  one  officer  dead, 

Sad  Diego 

It  was  with  stunned  resignation  in  January  that  San  Diego 
officials  accepted  the  loss  of  Police  Chief  Jerry  Sanders  when 
he  announced  that  he  would  retire  from  law  enforcement  to  take  a 
position  in  the  pnvaie  sector  In  ApnI.  city  officials  moved  aliead 
with  the  unanimous  approval  of  David  Bejurano  as  the 
department's  new  leader,  despite  a multimilliun-dollar  lawsuit 
filed  in  Superior  Court  aimed  at  blocking  the  new  chief's 
confirmation. 

Bejarano  becomes  the  SDPD's  first  Latino  chief. 

Sanders,  who  could  rightly  be  called  beloved  by  the  commu- 
nity. left  the  department  after  six  years  to  become  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  United  Way  of  San  Diego  County. 
Dismissing  speculation  that  his  retirement  was  due  to  health 
concerns,  Sanders  said  he  was  simply  eager  to  spend  more  time 
with  his  family  after  years  of  working  75-hour  weeks. 

The  decision  to  leave  the  police  force,  he  said,  was  the  hardest 
he  had  ever  made.  Sanders  created  a videotaped  message  for  the 
troops,  saying  he  got  too  choked  up  to  read  his  prepared  remarks, 
"I  think  a lot  of  people  are  in  shock."  he  said.  "There  was  a 
stunned  silence  after  I told  them." 

A 26-year  veteran.  Sanders  was  the  department's  youngest 
chief  ever  when  he  was  appointed  at  the  age  of  42.  His  initiatives 
to  ban  alcohol  In  parks  and  establish  a 10  PM  curfew  for 
teenagers  were  earned  out  with  little  reaction  from  adolescents 
with  regard  to  illegal  searches  or  harassment  No  lawsuits  have 
resulted  from  the  strategies,  either. 

Under  his  tenure,  crime  fell  m San  Diego  to  Us  lowest  levels 
in  25  years,  while  volunteensm  in  the  city  swelled.  Said  Chuck 
Wexler,  executive  director  of  the  Police  Executive  Research 
Forum:  "Sanders  has  a national  reputation  as  one  of  the  most 
progressive,  innovative  and  compassionate  leaders  in  the 
country." 

Bejarano,  described  as  a popular  police  officer  admired  for  his 
work  ethic  and  humility,  has  won  accolades  for  his  efforts  in 
reducing  violence  along  the  border  with  Mexico.  He  was  also 
responsible  for  coordinating  security  for  the  1996  Republican 
National  Convention,  the  1998  Super  Bowl  and  the  1998  World 
Scries- 


Chosen  by  City  Managei  Michael  Ubrruaga  from  a field  of 
21  candidates,  Bejarano's  selection  raised  objections  from 
Assistant  Chief  Ruktie  Armstead,  the  agency's  highest-ranking 
Atncun-Amencaii  woman,  as  well  us  from  numerous  black 
cumiiiumty  leaders  and  the  Black  Police  Officers  Association 
Her  position  was  made  clear  during  u City  Council  meeting  on 
April  27.  when  Armstead  pleaded  with  officials  to  delay 
Bejarano’s  confirmation  until  un  independent  invcsligulion  of  the 
selection  process  could  be  conducted.  That  effon  failed  in  court, 
Armsieud  said  she  h.id  no  quanci  with  Bejoruno  himself,  but 
with  what  she  called  an  "unfair,  biased,  corrupt  priKcss"  that 
would  spawn  multiple  lawsuits  if  the  confirmation  went  ahead 
Armstead  has  filed  a S.3-imllion  suit 

No  secret 

Brian  T.  Stafford,  a 28-ycar  veteran  of  the  Secret  Service, 
was  sworn  as  the  agency's  new  director  in  March,  succeeding 
Lewis  Merletii.  who  left  last  January  to  become  head  of  sccunty 
for  the  National  Football  League, 

Tlie  51 -year-old  Stafford  is  a Vietnam  veteran  who  had  served 
as  assistant  director  of  the  Office  of  Protective  Operations  before 
his  latest  appointment  From  1997  to  1998.  he  was  special  agent 
in  charge  of  the  Presidential  Protection  Division. 

Treasury  Secretary  Robert  E.  Rubin  called  Stafford's 
appointment  the  culmination  of  a career  in  which  the  new 
director  "distinguished  himself  through  his  professionalism, 
integrity  and  cornmitmcnl  to  duty."  Tlic  Secret  Service,  he  added, 
will  remain  keenly  focused  on  all  threats  falling  within  its 
jurisdiction  — around  the  world,  within  ihc  country  and  in  the 
While  House  complex. 

Time  to  go 

With  everyone  from  merchants  to  residents  to  his  own  olficers 
blaming  him  for  the  department’s  seeming  lack  ol  preparedness 
during  the  wccklong  noting  that  erupted  in  Seulilc  m November. 
Police  Chief  Norm  Stamper  decided  it  was  time  to  resign  us  the 
city's  lop  cop  on  Dec  7 

Stamper.  55.  said  th.il  he  had  already  made  the  decision  to 
leave  in  2000  after  nearly  six  years  m the  post.  "1  think  it's 
natural  for  people  to  say.  'Well,  of  course  the  police  chief  is 
going  to  say  this  or  say  that,  do  this  or  do  that  because  he  wants 
to  keep  his  job.’"  he  said  at  a news  conference,  "What  I've  said 
IS.  I’m  not  abandoning  my  job,  I'm  retinng  from  it." 

His  departure  would  "dcpolilici/c"  the  investigation  into  the 
preparations  the  SPD  had  made  for  the  annual  meclmg  of  the 
World  Trade  Oigamzalion  in  Seattle.  Stamper  said.  Mayor  Paul 
Schell  said  that  the  city  had  wanted  to  provide  a broud  forum  for 
the  dcmonsualors  and  that  he  and  Stamper  had  spent  months 
working  with  protest  leaders  to  ensure  peace.  But  as  some  35.000 
protesters  poured  into  the  city's  downtown,  the  protest  quickly 
escalated  into  a not.  As  the  world  watched  on  television,  police 
hit  demonstrators  with  rubber  bullets  and  sprayed  tear  gas  on 
both  peaceful  and  non-pcaccful  protesters,  hut  failed  to  protect 
the  smashing  and  looting  of  storefronts  by  vandals,  causing  an 
estimated  $3  million  worth  of  damage  Finally,  the  National 
Guard  was  called  in  to  restore  order. 

While  Stamper  was  praised  in  some  quarters  for  his  outreach 
programs,  he  was  deeply  distrusted  by  .Seattle’s  conservative 
element.  And  he  was  not  overwhelmingly  popular  with  his 
troops,  having  unwittingly  insulted  veteran  officers  last  year 
when  he  told  a columnist  for  The  Seattle  Posi-Inielligcnccr  that 
as  a young  police  olfieer  in  San  Diego  he  had  routinely  beaten  up 
and  rousted  gay  men  and  niinoniics 

Stamper  said  that  in  those  days,  it  was  "more  or  less  re- 
quired." The  comments  outraged  many  in  his  own  department 
and  elsewhere,  who  believed  Ihc  Chief  had  branded  them  racists 
and  gay  bashers  Stamper  had  to  iniemipl  his  vacation  to  make  an 
apology. 

In  1996.  he  apologized  at  a community  meeting  for  what  he 
termed  the  "wrongful  death"  of  an  unarmed  black  man  shot  by 
one  of  his  officers  dunng  a donicsiic-violcncc  incident.  Stamper 
later  told  reponers  that  he  supported  the  inquest  jury’s  conclusion 
that  the  shooting  had  been  accidental  Just  months  after  his  taking 
command  of  the  dcpanmcnl  in  1994.  Stamper  upset  officers 
when  he  wore  his  uniform  to  march  m a gay-pride  parade,  but 
forbade  them  from  wearing  theirs  in  a "March  for  Jesus  held  on 
the  same  weekend 

Most  recently,  the  department  came  under  fire  when  confiden- 
tial files  generated  by  a citizen’s  review  panel  disappeared  from 
police  headquarters  The  department  also  took  heat  over  its 
failure  to  uncanli  details  in  the  case  of  a former  homicide 
investigator  accused  of  stealing  $10,001)  from  a crime  scene 
In  his  letter  of  resignation  to  Schell,  who  some  believe  may 
have  used  Stamper  as  a scapegoat  in  the  aftermath  of  the  nols. 
the  Chief  said.  "Although  my  personal  beliefs  and  political  views 
have  often  been  at  odds  with  many  of  my  colleagues.  I’ve 
managed  to  love  almost  every  moment  of  my  carecf- 


On  The  Move? 

Please  keep  us  informed  as  to  changes  of  address  so  that 
your  subscnption  can  keep  up  wrth  you. 


Just  say  no 

New  York  City  Det.  Thomas  Scolto  (r.),  president  of  the  Detectives’  Endowment  Association,  tallw  to 
reporters  Aug.  23  to  protest  President  Clinton’s  offer  of  clemency  to  16  Puerto  Rican  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  for  National  Liberation  (FALN),  who  waged  a terror-bomb  campaign  in  New  Ybrk  in  the 
early  1980s.  Joining  Scotto  are  (from  left):  detectives  Anthony  Senft.  Rocco  Pascarella  and  Richard 
Paslorella,  who  were  injured  in  FALN  bombings. 


Holden 

To  the  head  of  the  class 
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The  1999  people  of  the  year: 

Gun  control  equals 
crime  control,  and 
everyone’s  happy 


YOU’VE  BEEN  BUS-TED!  A city  bus  in  Richmond  gets  Project  Exile’s  message  across  loud 
and  clear:  an  illegal  gun  can  be  your  ticket  to  a five-year  stay  at  a Federal  prison  far,  far  away 
from  home. 


Continued  from  Pa^e  I 
first."  '.aid  Comcy.  "You  don'l  have 
time  as  a local  prosecutor  to  say,  'Hey. 
if  I gel  these  guys  on  the  olher  side  of 
the  room,  maybe  I won't  have  any  mur- 
derers. robbers  and  rapists. 

As  a Federal  prosetulnr,  Comcy  said 
he  believed  his  office  would  have  the 
lime  and  ability  to  help  the  local  cnmi- 
nal  justice  conimoniiy.  ‘To  let  us  focus 
on  the  left  side  of  the  room,  while 
they're  focusing  on  the  right  side." 

Key  to  establishing  the  kind  of  pro- 
gram Comcy  had  in  mind,  he  recalled, 
were  Oliver;  Deputy  Chief  Fred 
Russell;  who  pmvided  the  department's 
support  under  the  Chief's  direction;  Bill 
Dunham,  the  resident  agent  in  charge 
of  the  Richmond  field  office  of  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Fire- 
arms. and  Commonwealth  Attorney 
David  Hicks,  who  provided  critical  sup- 
port. 

A “madman’s”  genius 

Put  in  charge  of  tJie  project  from  the 
U-S-  Attorney's  office  was  David 
Schiller,  who  Comcy  fondly  referred  to 
as  "a  madman."  It  was  Schiller,  he  said, 
who  came  up  with  what  is  roundly  rec- 
ognized by  the  participants  as  the  stroke 
of  genius  that  has  made  the  program  so 
successful  — the  involvement  of  the 
business  community  in  a massive  ad- 
vertising campaign  that  magnified  the 
message  a hundredfold. 

"Our  idea  was.  ‘Let's  do  a lot  of 
cases,  wc'll  incapacitate  the  worst  gun 
earners  in  Richmond  and  maybe  will 
scare  the  rest  of  them  through  word  of 
mouth  into  not  carrying  guns,”'  said 
Comcy.  "What  Dave  Schiller  did  was 
put  on  the  advertising  piece  which  re- 
ally made  it  special.” 

Added  Russell;  "1  think  while  i was 
involved  and  expressed  the  support  of 
the  Police  Department.  Schiller's  the 
guy  who  made  it  happen." 

The  program's  goal  was  to  cripple 
that  faction  of  Richmond's  criminal  el- 
ement who  consistently  used  weapons 
and  to  break  the  link  between  drugs  and 
guns.  In  other  words,  to  make  drug  deal- 
ers view  carry  ing  a weapon  as  a greater 
liability  than  leaving  it  at  home. 

"It  is  very  hard  to  convince  them  not 
to  sell  crack,  no  matter  how  high  we 
jack  up  the  penalties."  said  Comcy. 
"They're  selling  for  economic  needs, 
for  addiction,  who  knows  the  reasons. 
But  the  decision  to  ciury  a gun  in  your 
pocket  is  really  a discretionary  decision; 

It  is  not  essential  to  your  function  as  a 
drug  dealer."  he  said.  "My  goal  was  to 
make  Richmond's  drug  dealers  like 
New  York's.  They  have  access  to  guns, 
they  kill  people  — unfortunately  — but 
someone  is  m charge  of  stonng  the  guns 
and  they  are  stashed.  We  arc  at  that 
point  in  Richmond  " 

No  bail,  no  bargaining 

Project  Exile  accomplished  those 
objectives,  and  continues  to  do  so.  sim- 
ply by  trying  the  vast  majority  of  the 
firearms  violations  in  Federal  court, 
where  the  penalties  for  such  crimes  are 
harsher  than  state  laws  permit  (although 
in  July.  Virginia  toughened  up  its  gun- 
possession  statutes  under  the  "Virginia 
Exile"  legislation).  In  addition,  offend- 
ers quickly  found,  the  Federal  courts 


have  u no-bail  provision,  and  Federal 
statutes  make  it  extremely  difficult  to 
pica-bargain  for  a reduced  sentence. 
Those  convicted  draw  an  automatic 
five-year  term  at  a Federal  prison  as  far 
away  as  Oklahoma  or  Kansas,  keeping 
them  out  of  contact  with  olher  local 
criminals. 

From  1994.  when  Richmond  virtu- 
ally led  the  nation's  per  capita  homi- 
cide rale,  to  1998.  the  murder  total  fell 
from  1 60  to  94  — a drop  of  4 1 percent. 
Violent  enmes  also  fell  by  22  percent 
during  those  four  years  - from  3.594  to 
2.804,  In  the  two  years  that  cases  have 
been  prosecuted  under  Project  Exile 
guidelines,  some  438  defendants  have 
been  indicted,  74  percent  of  whom  were 
detained  without  bail.  As  of  March.  228 
defendant.s  had  been  sentenced  to  an 
average  of  4'/i  years  under  the  program, 
and  512  guns  have  been  removed  from 
the  .street  as  a result. 

There  has  been  a change  in  mindset, 
noted  Russell,  who  managed  the  Police 
Department's  effort  to  get  Project  Ex- 
ile off  the  ground.  With  the  carry  rale 
down,  what  normally  would  have  ended 
up  as  a gun  fight  is  now  ending  up  as 
an  assault.  "There  are  still  a lot  of  guns, 
but  not  a-s  bad  as  there  has  been.”  the 
deputy  chief  told  LEN. 

Police  arc  recovering  more  guns  as 
found  property,  said  the  ATF's  Dun- 
ham. In  1999,  police  recovered  about 
100  fewer  guns  than  they  did  in  1998 
— approximately  1,200  versus  1,300. 
But  between  230  and  250  of  those  were 
not  found  on  the  person.  "I  think  [Ex- 
ile] kind  of  drove  guns  away  from 
people.  Maybe  they  didn't  gel  rid  of 
them  completely,  but  they  are  not  car- 
rying them  as  often,"  he  said. 

A well-oiled  machine 

Behind  the  seeming  simplicity  of  the 
Exile  concept  is  some  well-oiled  law 
enforcement  machinery.  A Project  Ex- 
ile Task  Force  headed  by  a senior  ATF 
agent  and  composed  of  two  other 
agents,  three  Richmond  police  officers, 
two  Virginia  state  troopers  and  an  FBI 
agent,  receives  the  paperwork  on  ev- 
ery lotal  gun  arrest.  Task  force  mem- 
bers go  over  the  cases  to  decide  which 
ones  fit  the  entena  for  Federal  involve- 
ment under  1 8 United  Slates  Code  922 
and  924  This  includes  any  category 
that  would  prohibit  an  individual  from 
possessing  a fireann.  such  as  a pnor 
felony  conviction,  a restraining  order, 
involvement  with  narcotics,  a prior  do- 
mestic violence  incident,  being  a fugi- 
tive from  another  stale  and  possessing 
a weapon  the  individual  knows  to  be 
stolen.  It  also  flags  cases  in  which  a 
weapon's  serial  number  ha.s  been  oblit- 
erated or  sawed  oft  as  in  the  case  of  a 
shotgun  or  nflc  Then  the  team  follows 
up  with  the  arresting  officers,  verify- 
ing the  facts  m the  report  and  making 
the  determination  of  whether  it  was  a 
good  slop. 

The  team  then  writes  up  the  report 
and  gets  certified  copies  of  conviction 
records,  as  well  as  determining  where 
the  gun  was  manufactured  The  accu- 
mulated information  is  brought  to 
Comcy 's  office  in  groups  and  the  indi- 
viduals are  indicted  in  groups.  Once 
they  are  indicted,  a list  is  sent  to  Hicks's 
office  and  those  cases  are  dismissed  by 


the  state  if  state  charges  have  been  filed. 

In  1996.  the  ATF  designated  Rich- 
mond one  of  its  Youth  Gun  Crime  In- 
terdiction Cities,  where  firearms  in  (he 
possession  of  youths  are  tracked  to  try 
and  determine  any  pattern  of  traffick- 
ing in  the  source  of  the  weapons.  The 
interdiction  program  acts  as  the  mecha- 
nism for  the  adoption  of  firearms  cases 
by  the  U.S.  Attorney's  office,  said 
Comey.  Richmond's  designation  us 
both  a "special  city"  by  the  Attorney 
General's  office  and  its  involvement  in 
the  ATF  weapons-tracing  program 
formed  the  groundwork  for  Project 
Exile. 

Slaps  on  the  wrist 

"We  looked  at  the  typical  defendants 
here,  and  you  gel  arrested  with  a gun 
as  a felon  or  with  a gun  and  you're  deal- 
ing drugs,  if  you're  convicted  the  sen- 
tences were  very  low,”  Dunham  told 
LEN.  “You  could  have  a six-year  sen- 
tence with  5 ‘<6  years  suspended.  You 
serve  six  months.  There  was  just  a big 
disparity  in  what  could  be  sentenced 
and  what  lime  people  were  actually 
serving.  There  was  no  deterrent." 

But  under  Exile,  with  its  no  bail, 
out-of-state  incarceration  and  few  plea- 
bargainmg  options,  a message  has  been 
sent.  Dunham  said  Each  case  that  met 
the  minimum  criteria  was  prosecuted 
under  its  guidelines.  Even  if  defendants 
were  able  to  plead  down  their  cases  in 
return  for  cooperation,  “they  still  got  a 
good  whack,"  he  said,  with  a "good, 
substantial  firearms  charge  " 

No-bail  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
most  effective  components  of  the  pro- 
gram, casing  reluctance  among  commu- 
nity members  to  testify  against  gang 
members 

"When  we  started  giving  some 
heavy  hits  to  gang  members  here, 
people  saw  they  were  just  sentenced  to 
17  years  and  thought  'They're  not  go- 
ing to  hurt  me.  so  I'll  come  forward  to 
testify,'”  said  Dunham.  "And  they  have 
come  forward  We've  now  convicted 
several  guys  on  a number  of  homicides 
and  1 don'l  think  that  cooperation  would 
have  ever  existed  if  they  hadn't  seen 
that  those  people  are  safely  away  in  jail 
for  a while." 

It  IS  one  of  Project  Exile's  "spin-off 
effects."  said  Chief  Oliver.  "We  had 
some  problems,  and  wc  still  do.  with 
this  presumption  of  bail."  he  said.  "We 
had  some  people  who  committed  hei- 
nous crimes  with  guns  and  got  bailed 
out  with  $50,000.  $100,000.  even 
$250,000.  The  moment  they're  back 


there  in  the  community,  their  presence 
intimidates  the  victims,  the  witnesses, 
and  Speaks  to  a certain  type  of  hope- 
lessness and  helplessness  in  the  com- 
munity." 

When  police  started  to  make  arrests 
because  of  guns  and  transfer  offenders 
into  the  Exile  program,  the  certainty 
that  they  would  not  be  released  on  bail 
created  the  confidence  to  come  forward. 

Fear  as  fringe  benefit 

Another  fringe  benefit  has  been  the 
fear  that  "getting  Exiled"  creates  in 
defendants.  Trying  to  reduce  their  sen- 
tences. they  end  up  giving  authorities  a 
wealth  of  information  on  their  fellow 
criminals.  While  some  of  it  is  just  jail- 
house  rumor,  said  Dunham,  other  in- 
formation on  homicides  and  drug  gang 
activity  has  been  put  to  good  use. 

Added  Oliver:  "When  they  knew 
they  were  going  to  be  locked  up,  they 
didn't  want  to  go  away  forever,  so  they 
started  ratting  on  each  olher.  It  was  just 
fertile  ground.  It  was  the  thing  we 
needed  to  turn  the  comer." 

Oliver  views  Project  Exile  as  the 
linchpin  in  the  department's  aggressive 
enforcement  strategy  that  includes  a 
wide  variety  of  community  partnership 
programs  and  initiatives.  In  addition  to 
Exile,  the  RPD  has  Operation  RIP 
(Residential  Intensive  Patrol);  Street 
Heat,  which  deals  with  loiterers,  and 
Blitz  to  Bloom,  which  follows  up  po- 
lice action  with  human  and  social  ser- 
vice activities.  “Exile  was  hitting  them 
high,  while  we  were  hitting  them  low.” 
he  said. 

Behavior,  not  race 

Given  the  recent  emphasis  within 
law  enforcement  on  the  role  that  race 
plays  in  police  tactics,  it  would  seem 
inevitable,  perhaps  even  natural,  that 
the  issue  would  come  up  with  regard  to 
Project  Exile.  In  Richmond,  noted 
Oliver,  more  than  90  percent  of  victims 
are  African  American,  a.s  are  approxi- 
mately 97  percent  of  suspects  in  vio- 
lent crimes.  But  whatever  program  one 
points  to.  whether  Project  Exile.  Blitz 
to  Bloom  or  another,  he  said,  the  focus 
IS  on  behavior. 

"I  know  there  are  many  histoncal 
and  sociological  reasons  for  having  pri- 
marily young  Afncan  American  males 
involved  in  these  crimes.”  said  Oliver. 
"But  at  the  pssint  that  Exile  meets  them 
on  the  street,  meets  them  with  a gun  on 
a comer  selling  drugs,  or  a gun  robbery, 
or  a gun  involved  in  domestic  violence 
of  any  sort,  at  that  point  it  has  nothing 


to  do  with  race  — it  has  a lot  to  do  with 
behavior.”  Oliver  said  he  tells  those 
who  are  critics  of  Exile  that  if  they  want 
to  attack  something,  attack  the  reasons 
why  young  black  men  gel  involved  in 
criminal  activities. 

“One  of  things  1 always  say  is  any 
arrest  is  a failure,  not  a success.  It  is  an 
indictment  of  every  other  institution  in 
the  food  chain  to  have  done  their  job 
before  the  police  department  is  called 
in  to  do  its  job.”  he  said. 

One  could  hardly  underestimate  the 
role  that  advertising  has  played  in  mak- 
ing Project  Exile  a success.  The 
program's  message  is  reinforced  by  15 
billboards,  dozens  of  radio  and  televi- 
sion spots  and  a 40-fool-bus  that  criss- 
crosses the  city  emblazoned  with  the 
words,  “An  illegal  gun  gets  you  5 years 
in  a Federal  prison.”  When  Schiller,  of 
the  U.S.  Attorney's  office,  set  about 
arranging  the  support  of  Richmond’s 
business  community  and  raising  the 
money  for  the  ad  campaign,  one  of  the 
parties  to  climb  aboard  was  the  National 
Rifle  Association,  which  contributed 
$125,000  to  the  city’s  efforts. 

Strange  bedfellows 

The  NRA  got  on  the  Project  Exile 
bandwagon  about  a year  after  the  pro- 
gram was  implemented,  and  has  lob- 
bied Congress  to  appropriate  $2.3  mil- 
lion for  similar  programs  in  Camden. 
N.J..  and  Philadelphia.  As  unlikely  as 
it  sounds,  the  group’s  ideological  op- 
posite, Handgun  Control  Inc.,  also  en- 
dorses Project  Exile,  having  "supported 
it  from  the  get-go."  according  to  Nancy 
Hwa,  a spokeswoman  for  the  gun-con- 
trol group.  One  of  the  reasons  it  has 
been  so  effective,  she  said,  is  that  "law 
enforcement  has  made  the  commitment 
to  follow  up  and  enforce  it." 

Of  course,  Handgun  Control  does 
not  see  Exile  as  a cure-all.  While  it 
packs  a great  punitive  punch,  it  does 
not  address  prevention  issues,  Hwa  told 
LEN.  "If  you  look  at  a lot  of  shootings 
we  had  recently.  Project  Exile  would 
not  have  effected  those  incidents, 
whereas  other  laws,  such  as  preventing 
gun  trafficking  or  sales  at  gun  shows, 
sales  to  minors,  might  have." 

As  often  happens  with  even  the  best 
anti-crime  initiatives.  Project  Exile  has 
raised  its  share  of  judicial  eyebrows, 
particularly  from  some  of  Richmond’s 
Federal  judges,  who  complain  that  the 
program  makes  a Federal  case  out  of 
matters  better  handled  by  state  courts. 

In  a letter  to  Chief  Justice  William 
Rehnquist,  Senior  District  Judge  Rich- 
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What  makes  Richmond  special? 


Fed/local  mix  is  a key  Exiie  ingredient 


ard  L.  Williams  wrule  lhal  “More  than 
200  gun-possession  cases  totally  lack- 
ing in  Federal  significance  had  been 
prqcessed  through  our  court."  Not  only 
does  the  program  do  violence  to  con- 
cepts of  federalism,  he  wrote,  but  the 
cost  to  national  taxpayers  is  three  times 
more  than  if  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia handled  the  cases. 

William  Vizzard,  a former  ATF  su- 
pervisor and  a professor  of  criminal 
justice  at  the  University  of  Califomia- 
Sacramento.  is  inclined  to  agree.  He 
said  that  while  he  supports  the  concept 
of  Project  Exile,  not  all  of  the  gun  cases 
now  being  heard  in  Federal  court  re- 
ally belong  there. 

On  the  plus  side  of  the  ledger,  said 
Vizzard.  Project  Exile  appears  to  be 
targeting  the  right  individuals,  "We 
have  some  pretty  solid  data  that  there 
is  a sub-population  of  offenders  in  the 
U.S.  who.  for  whatever  reason,  are  par- 
ticularly drawn  to  firearms  and  who  are 
also  particularly  injurious  to  the  com- 
munity because  they  commit  more 
cnmes  and  they  commit  the  kinds  of 
crimes  we're  concerned  about.”  he  told 
LEN-  These  offenders  are  particularly 
vulnerable  to  firearms  violations,  since 
they  are  frequently  parolees  who  are 
subject  to  search  at  any  time. 


But  Vizzard  believes  that  programs 
like  Exile  are  putting  a strain  on  Fed- 
eral resources  that  are  better  used  to 
focus  on  firearms  trafficking  while  the 
state  takes  on  individual  violators.  ‘The 
Federal  courts  do  not  have  the  resources 
to  handle  every  firearms  violation  that 
comes  down  the  pike,”  he  said.  "And 
to  do  this  temporanly  as  a showpiece 
might  serve  some  purpose  to  say, 
‘Look,  it  works,  now  states,  get  off  your 
butts  and  get  out  there  and  pass  some 


firearms  legislation.’" 

That's  exactly  what  happened  in 
Virginia.  Under  the  Virginia  Exile  laws, 
which  were  enacted  on  July  1.  con- 
victed felons  caught  with  a firearm  face 
an  automatic  minimum  sentence  of  five 
years.  The  same  minimum  would  ap- 
ply to  anyone  with  gun  or  in  pos.ses- 
sion  of  any  amount  of  cocaine  or  heroin, 
making  it  even  tougher  than  Project 
Exile,  whose  minimum  sentences  only 
kick  in  when  drug  dealing  is  involved. 


Like  Federal  statutes.  Virginia  Exile 
also  has  u no-bail  pn>\  ision.  Although 
a General  District  Court  judge  nilcd  it 
unconstitutional  in  August,  the  finding 
was  reversed  by  a higher  court 

i know  that  the  judges  here  [in 
Richmondl  were  not  happy  when  we 
brought  these  cases  in."  said  Dunham 
"They  were  disgmntled  with  that  But 
they  don't  dictate  what  cases  are 
brought  to  them  I think  as  a lot  of  these 
cases  are  being  prosecuted  under  stale 
laws,  that's  going  to  ease  the  diKkel  and 
I think  the  judges  w ill  be  happy.” 

Not  a cookie-cutter 

One  important  test  of  any  criminal 
justice  siralcgy  is  whether  it  is  repli- 
cable. and  a number  of  cities  across  the 
nation  are  now  trying  similar,  if  not 
identical  programs.  But  while  the  cen- 
tral tenets  of  Exile  are  eminently  trans- 
ferable, the  program's  principals  still 
hcsilule  to  say  whether  it  can  work  out- 
side of  Richmond  with  the  same  degree 
of  effectiveness. 

What  will  be  tricky  for  other  cities, 
said  Comey.  is  recreating  the  precise 
mix  of  Federal  and  local  involvement 
Even  in  Richmond,  the  spectrum  has 
shifted  from  Exile  cases  being  heard  in 
an  exclusively  Federal  forum  to  one  lhal 


includes  slate  courts.  The  U.S. 
Attorney's  office  still  gets  approxi- 
mately one-third  ot  the  eases,  he  said, 
with  the  Commonwealth  of  Viiginui 
court  system  getting  the  remainder 
Since  July  I . a committee  has  met  sc\  • 
eral  times  a month  to  decide  which 
cases  will  go  where,  depending  on 
which  jurisdiction  will  impose  the 
harshest  penalties 

“It  scares  me  to  some  degree.  ” said 
the  RPD’s  Russell  "Every  body  is  com- 
ing here  and  looking  at  this  as  a cookie- 
cutter  appro.ich.  I think  Richmond  had 
a unique  eomhinalion  of  people  at  the 
U.S.  Allomey's  office,  in  our  Common- 
wealth Attorney's  olfiec  under  David 
Hicks  Tliey  wore  willing  to  put  egos 
aside  and  interdepartmental  concerns 
aside  to  look  lowarils  a common  goal 
A lot  of  plates  don't  have  that  luxury" 
And  while  there  was  always  an  un- 
usually high  degree  of  cooperation 
among  UkiiI,  state  and  IVderal  authori- 
ties in  Richmond,  having  the  U.S,  At- 
torney General  lake  on  the  city  as  a 
special  project  did  not  hurt,  eilher. 
"Pcople  saw  the  writing  on  the  wall." 
said  Russell.  “A  lot  ol  (he  squabbles 
you  might  see  m other  locations  do  not 
occur  here.  People  are  smart  enough  to 
know  that." 


Exile  shows  its  mettle  in  other  cities’  versions,  too 


Despite  concerns  by  Project  Exile’s  creators  that  other  cities 
would  find  it  difficult  to  duplicate  the  program's  success 
without  those  elements  that  make  Richmond  unique  — 
panicularly  the  high  level  of  cooperation  among  jurisdictions 
there  — other  cities  that  have  given  Exile-type  programs  a shot 
have  found  that  even  as  a transplant,  the  model  works  quite 
effectively. 

In  Birmingham,  Ala.,  for  instance,  where  city  and  Federal 
officials  collaborated  to  create  Project  ICE  (Isolate  the 
Criminal  Element)  in  February  1999.  police  have  already 
seized  1 .566  firearms,  according  to  Police  Chief  W.M. 

Coppage.  Of  those.  626  came  from  arrests  and  3 1 1 were 
considered  found. 

"It's  kind  of  inieresiing.'’  he  lold  Law  Enforcement  News, 
"What  our  officers  are  reporting  is  after  we  did  our  big 
publicity  campaign,  they'd  see  them  chucking  guns  out  of  cars 
and  things  like  that." 

Though  a spin-off  of  Exile.  ICE  differs  in  that  it  does  not 
focus  exclusively  on  Federal  prosecution.  If  a firearms 
violation  does  not  meet  Federal  criteria,  then  the  case  is  tried 
m Slate  court.  If  it  does  not  meet  the  guidelines  under  state 
laws,  then  it  goes  to  municipal  coun.  said  Coppage, 

One  of  the  most  successful  cases  tried  so  far  under  ICE,  he 
noted,  involved  a domestic  batterer  who  had  three  complaints 
against  him  when  police  found  him  in  possession  of  a weapon 
as  he  tried  to  break  into  his  girlfriend's  house.  The  case  was 
med  in  Federal  court  and  the  defendant  was  sentenced  to  27 
months,  "in  city  court,  he  might  have  gotten  a fine  and  been 
back  out  on  the  street."  said  Coppage. 

In  addition,  those  who  are  sentenced  under  ICE  in  munici- 
pal court,  Coppage  said,  serve  their  sentences  in  Birmingham's 
city  jail.  They  wetir  special  uniforms,  are  restricted  from  the 
facility's  general  population  and  are  not  assigned  to  work 
details.  'That  sends  a message  to  the  population  that  the  police 
are  serious."  said  the  Chief.  And  the  message  has  apparently 
gotten  through.  During  a drug  investigation,  police  found  one 
individual  trying  to  flush  a . 357-magnum  down  the  toilet.  The 
offender  did  not  want  to  "gel  Iced,"  said  Coppage,  "We  think  it 
has  helped  us  with  a drop  in  our  assaults  and  aggravated 
assaults."  he  said. 

In  Monroe  County.  N.Y..  a Project  Exile-type  program 
centered  in  Rochester  ha.s  helped  reduce  homicides  countywide 
by  4 1 percent  in  just  one  year,  bringing  the  murder  rate  down 
to  its  lowest  level  since  1986.  s*aid  District  Attorney  Howard 
Relin.  'Tve  been  in  the  DA's  office  for  32  years,  both  as  an 
assistant  and  as  District  Attorney,  and  I've  never  seen  a more 
successful  project  than  Exile."  he  told  LEN. 

The  county's  program  traces  its  roots  to  1998,  when  Rchn 


met  with  U.S.  Attorney  Denise  O'Donnell.  Rochester  Police 
Chief  Robert  Duffy  and  other  slate,  local  and  Federal  officials  to 
discuss  implementing  a similar  anti-gun  iniiiaiive,  "W'e  did  some 
conference  calls  with  the  U.S.  Attorney's  office  in  Richmond,  ” he 
said.  "We  were  very  enthusiastic  about  the  coordination  of 
resources  relating  to  guns  and  decided  to  copy  everything  we 
could  from  Richmond  — and  that’s  what  we  did.” 

After  forming  a task  force  that  brought  together  every 
criminal  justice  entity  in  the  county,  the  program  began  m 
October  1 999  with  results  that  Relin  described  as  “awesome." 


“We  were  very  enthusiastic  about  the 
coordination  of  resources  relating  to 
guns  and  decided  to  copy  everything 
we  could  from  Richmond.” 


including  a 30-percent  reduction  in  robbenes  and  more  than  300 
gun  violations  prosecuted  by  state  and  Federal  courts.  Moreover, 
sentences  have  been  doubled  in  stale  court.  ‘The  average 
sentence  before  the  project  was  less  than  a year.’  he  noted.  Now 
the  average  sentence  on  the  state  side  is  over  two  years,  and  the 
federal  sentence  is  around  the  four  years." 

An  indirect  benefit  of  the  county's  Exile  program,  Relin  said, 
has  been  a reduction  in  the  number  of  shots  fired  at  police 
officers,  'hvo  years  ago.  the  city  of  Rochester  had  a series  of 
incidents  in  which  nine  different  officers  were  fired  on  dunng  a 
three-month  period.  In  one  episode,  three  officers  were  shot  at  by 
a defendant  using  an  illegal  handgun.  Since  Exile,  not  a single 
shot  has  been  fired  at  police.  Relin  told  LEN. 

As  in  Richmond,  community  involvement  in  Monroe 
County’s  Exile  program  has  perhaps  been  as  important  to  its 
success  as  enforcement,  said  Brad  TVler.  an  Assistant  U.S. 
Attorney  for  New  York's  Western  District.  ’'I  say  that  because  if 
you  include  the  citizens  in  this  process,  so  that  they  understand 
how  it  works,  if  they  in  their  parlicular  position  work  to  raise 
consciousness  and  money,  that  is  really  important. 

Rochester,  he  said,  has  embarked  on  a full-scale  advertising 
campaign  reinforcing  Exile.  "When  the  people  came  up  from 
Richmond.”  he  lold  LEN.  "they  were  just  blown  away  by  how 
quickly  and  how  much  we  had  in  air  time,  billboards  and  buses.” 

Tyler  also  noied  that  unlike  Virginia.  New  York  already  has 
strict  gun  laws  in  place.  On  a weekly  basis,  cases  arc  steered  to 


either  stale  or  Federal  court.  In  effect.  New  York  was  able  to 
start  out  where  Virginia  has  ended  up  with  the  enactment  of  its 
slate  Exile  laws  last  July 

The  state  of  Texas  has  also  created  its  own  fireurms-law 
enforcement  program  called  Texas  Exile.  The  most  established 
of  these  pmgrams  to  dale  is  in  Fort  Worth,  where  the  local 
strategy  is  called  Safe  City  USA.  According  to  Paul  E. 

Coggins,  the  U S.  Attorney  for  the  Nonhem  Distnet  of  Texas, 
more  than  60  cases  have  been  referred  to  his  olhcc  m the  past 
three  or  four  months,  and  50  have  been  accepted  for  prosecu- 
tion under  the  Exile  program.  In  addition,  more  than  200 
firearms  have  been  sized  during  that  short  time. 

"Wc  got  into  this  with  our  eyes  open,"  Coggins  told  LEN. 
"Fon  Worth,  us  is  true  of  most  Texas  cities,  is  not  going  to  be 
able  to  show  the  dramatic  decreases  ihat  Richmond  did. 
because  Richmond  was  off  the  charts  in  terms  of  homicides. 
Forlh  Wonh  didn  l have  near  ihc  number  of  homicides 
Richmond  did  to  start  out  with  But  wc  do  believe  that  wc  will 
be  able  to  make  a measurable  difference." 

Safe  City  USA.  which  was  folded  inio  the  Texas  Exile 
program,  got  an  enormous  push  from  the  city's  private  sector. 
Wealthy  Texans  I..ce  and  Perry  Hass  raised  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  the  advertising  campaign,  and  a public 
relations  firm  was  hired  to  run  focus  groups  aimed  at  getting 
ihe  message  acro.ss  to  ihc  city’s  youths. 

In  addition  to  a media  blitz.  Coggins's  office  was  able  to 
convince  the  Texas  Attorney  General's  office  to  gel  on  board 
with  the  Exile  program.  Through  lhal  office,  he  was  able  to  gel 
an  outlay  from  the  stale  Legislature  to  hire  eight  prosecutors. 
The  two  a-ssigned  to  Coggins’s  district,  he  said,  will  do  nothing 
but  gun  possession  cases.  "We’re  basically  going  to  screen 
these  cases,  we’re  going  to  have  an  assisiuni  Districi  Attorney 
and  an  assistant  U.S.  Attorney  and  an  assistant  Attorney 
General  lo  act  as  a committee  to  decide  where  these  cases  will 

go" 

For  now.  the  vast  majonly  will  be  sent  to  the  U S. 

Attorney’s  office  because  Federal  penalties  for  gun  violations 
in  Texas  are  far  harsher  than  state  laws. 

Closing  that  gap,  Coggins  said,  is  something  that  he  and  the 
stale  Attorney  General  have  spent  a great  deal  of  time 
discussing.  If  in  Forth  Worth  and  other  cities  the  Exile  program 
could  be  shown  to  have  made  a difference,  he  said,  then  when 
state  lawmakers  next  meet  nearly  18  months  from  now  there  i 
will  be  bills  brought  forward  lo  toughen  up  slate  penalties. 
"Perhaps  [they  will  be]  as  tough  as  Federal  penalties,  in  which 
case  a lot  of  cases  now  flowing  into  my  office  will  flow  back 
into  the  District  Allomey’s  office  — which  would  be  a good 
thing  in  my  book." 
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Domestic  abuse:  the  continuing  probiem 


Not  all  that  long  ago.  if  a law  en- 
forcement agency  even  had  a policy  in 
place  for  handling  domestic  violence 
calls  it  was  probably  one  that  mandated 
arrest.  But  research  on  batterers  and 
their  victims  has  taught  the  criminal 
justice  community  a thing  or  two  m 
recent  years,  and  police  departments, 
encouraged  by  the  Federal  funding 
made  available  under  the  1994  Violence 
Against  Women  Act,  arc  now  pursuing 
a broader  approach  to  combating  do- 
mestic abuse. 

Still,  the  problem  has  not  been  one 
that  lends  itself  to  onc-sizc-fits-all  tac- 
tics. Creating  an  integrated  strategy  has 
proved  to  be  elusive,  with  police  in 
many  jurisdictions  still  trying  to  figure 
out  which  measures  will  succeed  and 
which  will  turn  out  to  be  quick  fixes, 
or  worse,  give  false  hope  to  battcrered 
women. 

New  research  released  in  1999  has 
helped  to  fill  m some  of  the  blanks.  T\vo 
studies,  one  on  batterers  and  household 
pets,  and  another  on  the  effectiveness 
of  short-term  counseling,  provided 
more  insight  and  perhaps  more  answers 
for  police  as  to  what  elements  do  and 
do  not  moke  for  an  effective  domestic- 
abuse  strategy. 

Domestic  abusers  often  take  out 


their  rage  on  the  family  pet.  according 
to  findings  by  a Utah  Slate  University 
psychologist.  In  interviews  with  140 
women  at  shelters  throughout  the  stale. 
Prof.  Frank  Ascionc  found  70  percent 
had  had  their  animals  threatened  and 
more  than  50  percent  had  them  hurt  or 
killed  by  their  abusers.  Nearly  a quar- 
ter of  the  victims  put  off  seeking  help 
for  fear  of  their  pets’  safety.  "It's  not 
like  throwing  a chair  against  the  wall." 
he  said.  "We're  talking  about  a victim 
that  can  cxpcncnce  pain  and  is  often 
an  object  of  attachment  ” 

The  Manon  County,  Fla.,  .Sheriff’s 
Department  in  1999  entered  the  second 
year  of  a program  that  puts  pets  owned 
by  domestic-abuse  victims  into  shelters 
until  ihcir  owners  can  return  home.  One 
of  the  biggest  problems  the  agency  had 
with  getting  victims  to  move  out  was 
that  they  would  not  leave  their  animals 
behind  with  their  abusers,  said  Deputy 
Jayc  Perrcti,  who  is  the  state’s  sole  ani- 
mal cruelly  investigator. 

Recognition  of  the  role  that  pets 
play  in  the  cycle  of  domestic  abuse  led 
to  policy  changes  in  a number  of  po- 
lice departments,  as  well.  In  Baltimore, 
officers  arc  now  required  to  note  the 
presence  and  condition  of  pels  when 
filling  out  domestic-violence  reports. 


What  you  thought  you  knew  about  domestic 
violence  enforcement  may  turn  out  to  be  wrong. 


The  Philadelphia  Police  Department 
announced  plans  to  add  a seminar  on 
pets  in  family  violence  to  its  training 
program  for  investigators.  Officers 
were  invited  to  participate  in  a one -day 
conference  on  the  topic  by  a consor- 
lium  of  social-  and  animal-welfare 
groups,  said  Officer  Anna  Rodriguez, 
who  is  assigned  to  the  Philadelphia 
Disiricl  Attorney’s  Office. 

One  approach  that  has  been  found 
to  be  less  effective  than  many  had 
hoped  IS  state-mandated  short-term 
counseling  in  lieu  of  jail  time  for 
batterers  convicted  on  misdemeanor 
charges.  Such  counseling  can  backfire, 
researchers  and  domeslic-abuse  experts 
found,  creating  cagier  abusers  who  are 
even  more  sophisticated  in  ways  of  in- 
timidating their  victims. 

According  to  a study  by  sociologists 
at  San  Jose  State  University  in  Califor- 
nia, of  5 1 3 high-risk  offenders  enrolled 
in  a counseling  programs  in  Santa  Clara 
County,  nearly  half  broke  the  rules  of 
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iheir  probation,  committed  new  of- 
fenses, and  violated  their  restraining 
orders  during  a 2 1 -month  period.  Three 
of  the  32  people  who  died  in  domestic- 
violence  incidents  during  a 10-month 
stretch  were  involved  with  convicted 
batterers  who  were  enrolled  in  one  of 
the  area’s  14  programs. 

In  one  case,  a man  who  was  meet- 
ing with  his  probation  officer  brought 
along  a woman  posing  as  his  partner  so 
she  could  attest  to  how  much  the  coun- 
seling had  changed  him.  When  the  pro- 
bation officer  made  an  unannounced 
visit  to  the  man’s  home,  he  found  the 
actual  victim  cowering  in  fear,  her  car's 
windshield  smashed  with  a baseball  bat 
and  the  apartment’s  walls  covered  with 
lewd  graffiti. 

Nearly  one-third  of  those  ordered  to 
attend  counseling  in  Warren  and 
Hamilton  counties  in  Ohio  under  a 1995 
state  law  were  found  to  have  dropped 
out  within  weeks,  with  follow-up  left 
to  local  probation  departments.  Said 
Nancy  Neyion,  executive  director  of  the 
Ohio  Domestic  Violence  Network  in 
Columbus;  "What  good  is  sentencing 
them  to  a year's  worth  of  intervention, 
and  they  don’t  show  up  after  the  third 
week  and  nobody  holds  them  account- 
able?” 

Problems  within 

Police  have  also  stepped  up  their 
crackdown  on  domestic  abuse  when  it 
involves  fellow  officers.  According  to 
the  National  Center  for  Women  and 
Policing.  40  percent  of  police  families 
experience  domestic  violence,  as  com- 
pared with  1 0 percent  of  families  in  the 
general  population. 

In  New  York  City,  statistics  showed 
a 64-percent  increase  during  1 999  in  the 
number  of  officers  placed  on  desk  duty 
because  they  had  their  guns  taken  away 
after  being  accused  of  domestic  vio- 
lence. "We  are  taking  a tougher  line  on 
them."  said  Chief  Charles  V.  Campisi 
of  the  Internal  Affairs  Bureau.  The 
NYPD  has  enhanced  its  training,  and 
assigned  domestic  violence  specialists 
to  every  precinct.  Moreover,  a supervi- 


sor must  respond  to  every  domestic  dis- 
pute involving  a police  officer. 

Fourteen  officers  were  arrested  in 
such  cases  last  year,  compared  with 
eight  the  year  before.  NYPD  officials, 
however,  contend  that  the  surge  in  do- 
mestic violence  complaints  against 
sworn  personnel  — with  serious  com- 
plaints up  35  percent,  and  less  severe 
cases  of  alleged  abuse  up  14  percent 
— is  due  to  the  department’s  efforts  to 
persuade  victims  to  come  forward. 

A significant  factor  in  the  crack- 
down by  police  on  domestic  abusers 
within  the  ranks  has  been  the 
Lautenberg  Amendment,  which  bars 
the  possession  of  a firearm  by  anyone 
who  has  ever  been  convicted  of  a do- 
mestic abuse  misdemeanor,  including 
police.  The  law  has  been  widely  criti- 
cized by  law  enforcement  groups  be- 
cause it  is  retroactive. 

In  January,  the  National  Association 
of  Police  Organizations  filed  a suit  in 
U.S.  District  Court  in  Colorado  on  be- 
half of  a Denver  police  officer.  Alex 
Woods  Jr.,  calling  the  amendment  un- 
constitutional and  its  application  to 
Woods  unfair.  Woods  was  disqualified 
from  service  in  1998  after  having  been 
on  and  off  limited  duty  as  a result  of  a 
third-degree  misdemeanor  conviction 
in  1 995  for  hitting  and  choking  a former 
girlfriend. 

Lawmakers  in  Connecticut  passed 
legislation  in  September  requiring  the 
state’s  criminal  justice  authorities  to 
establish  a plan  for  making  sure  gun 
owners  who  have  violated  restraining 
orders  comply  with  existing  laws  that 
make  it  illegal  for  them  to  continue  to 
own  weapons. 

State  Representative  Michael 
Lawlor,  co-chairman  of  the 
Legislature’s  Judiciary  Committee, 
pointed  to  the  case  of  a former  Hart- 
ford police  officer,  Jeffrey  Beecham,  to 
illustrate  the  weakness  in  the  law. 
Beecham  had  been  charged  with  stalk- 
ing and  criminal  trespassing  on  Sept.  7 
after  seeing  his  former  girlfriend  in  a 
car  and  allegedly  chasing  her  at  high 
speeds.  Despite  a protective  order,  he 
did  not  turn  over  his  handgun  until  he 
was  tracked  down  by  Bloomfield  po- 
lice and  made  to  relinquish  the  weapon. 

No  other  charges  were  brought 
against  Beecham.  who  was  permitted 
to  resign  in  good  standing  after  solicit- 
ing a prostitute  in  1998. 
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Columbine  catalyzes  the  gun  debate 


It  began  as  a crack  in  the  “solid  wall”  defense 
of  the  gun  industry,  a February  verdict  rendered 
in  favor  of  plaintiffs  who  brought  a civil  liability 
■ siyt  against  manufacturers.  But  by  April,  that  fis- 
^sure  had  become  a full-blown  breech  in  the  after- 
math of  the  massacre  at  Columbine  High  School. 

Although  the  walls  did  not  come  down,  a slew 
of  pending  lawsuits  filed  by  major  cities  in  1999. 
seeking  damages  for  gun-related  violence,  did 
raise  the  question  of  whether  the  handgun  indus- 
try would  go  the  same  way  as  “Big  Tobacco," 

Some  28  municipalities,  plus  the  NAACP, 
brought  suits  against  the  industry  last  year  or  had 
litigation  pending.  In  addition,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  December  said  it  would  coordinate  a 
class-action  suit  if  the  industry  did  not  agree  to 
make  sweeping  changes.  The  Federal  suit  would 
be  brought  on  behalf  of  some  3,300  public-hous- 
ing authorities  on  the  grounds  that  gun  compa- 
nies design  unsafe  products  and  knowingly  dis- 
tribute them  to  criminals.  In  an  effort  to  stave  off 
inclusion  in  a potential  suit  by  the  Stale  of  New 
York,  Colt’s  Manufacturing,  the  nation’s  largest 
gun  maker,  and  another,  unidentified  gun  maker, 
entered  into  negotiations  with  New  York  State  At- 
torney General  Eliot  Spilzer  to  see  if  concessions 
could  be  worked  out. 

While  the  numerous  civil  actions  initialed 
against  gun  makers  led  the  issue  last  year,  there 
was  also  a barrage  of  legislation  prompted  by  the 
school  shooting  in  Littleton.  Colo.  Gun-control 
advocates  seemed  to  have  the  upper  hand  in  the 
months  following  the  tragedy,  counting  among 
their  successes  the  scrapping  of  concealed- weap- 
ons bills  by  lawmakers  in  Colorado  and  by  voters 
in  Missouri. 

Closely  examined  by  all  parties  in  the  debate 
was  the  verdict  handed  down  on  Feb.  1 1 by  a Fed- 
eral jury  in  Brooklyn.  N.Y..  which  found  15  of  25 
handgun  manufacturers  liable  for  negligence  be- 
cause their  marketing  practices  fostered  illegal  gun 
trafficking. 

The  suit  was  brought  by  relatives  of  six  people 
killed  with  illegally  obtained  handguns  in  New 
York  City  and  Yonkers,  and  by  a seventh  victim 
who  survived  with  a bullet  lodged  in  his  brain.  Of 
the  15  found  liable,  the  jury  found  nine  of  those 
also  liable  for  at  least  one  of  three  shootings,  two 
of  which  were  fatal.  Jurors  found  that  the  gun 
makers,  which  included  American  Arms.  Arcadia 
Machine  & Tool,  Beretta  U.S.A.,  Colt’s  and  Glock 
Inc.,  had  marketed  and  oversupplied  weapons  to 
Southern  states  that  have  weak  gun  laws.  Those 
sales  led  in  turn  to  illegal  trafficking  in  states  with 
stricter  gun  laws,  including  New  York. 

Among  the  dozens  of  cities  that  initiated  legal 
action  were  Chicago,  New  Orleans,  Atlanta, 
Bridgeport.  Conn..  Miami-Dade  County,  Fla.  On 
May  25.  both  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  filed 
their  own  suits  charging  gun  manufacturers,  deal- 
ers and  firearms  trade  groups  with  “deliberate  in- 
difference” to  gun  violence.  Unlike  the  other  cit- 
ies. the  California  suits  will  not  seek  a set  amount 
for  damages;  instead,  they  may  impose  penalties 
for  any  injury  or  death  caused  by  an  unlawful  sale 
or  accidental  discharge. 

Officials  m Newark.  N.J..  also  joined  the  grow- 
ing list  of  litigants  when  the  City  sued  29  gun 
manufacturers  on  June  9 for  failing  to  provide 
safety  locks  and  address  other  safety  issues.  The 
suit  sought  unspecified  punitive  and  compensa- 
tory damages. 

In  July,  the  NAACP  said  it  would  file  a suit  in 
Federal  court  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y..  seeking  changes 
m the  industry  rather  than  monetary  awards.  Gun 
makers  would  be  required  to  take  steps  to  ensure 
that  distributors  limited  sales  to  no  more  than  one 
per  month  per  customer.  The  suit  would  also  seek 
to  ban  the  sale  of  handguns  at  gun  shows  and  re- 
quire trigger  locks  and  other  safety  mechanisms 
as  pan  of  the  weapon’s  onginal  equipment. 

One  finding  that  was  released  for  the  benefit 
of  law  enforcement,  but  which  was  considered 
likely  to  bolster  plaintiffs’  claims,  came  in  a re- 
port released  in  February  by  the  Bureau  of  Alco- 
hol, Tobacco  and  Firearms  which  found  that  more 
than  half  the  guns  used  in  crimes  by  individuals 
ages  18  to  24  dunng  the  past  three  years  were 


acquired  by  intermediaries,  or  “straws.”  who  pur- 
chased them  from  Federally-licensed  dealers  on 
behalf  of  the  real  user. 

Of  the  76,260  guns  seized  in  crimes  in  27  cit- 
ies and  traced  by  the  agency’s  Youth  Crime  Inter- 
diction Initiative,  only  35  percent  were  found  to 
have  been  stolen,  while  5 1 percent  were  obtained 
by  straws.  The  results  of  the  study  flew  in  the  face 
of  long  held  beliefs  by  both  law  enforcement  and 
the  gun  lobby  that  firearms  used  in  crimes  tended 
to  be  stolen. 

In  many  cases,  however,  pending  litigation  was 
stopped  in  its  tracks  by  legislative  action,  if  not 
the  courts. 

South  Dakota  Gov.  William  Janklow  in  March 
signed  a bill  that  limits  the  liability  of  gun  manu- 
facturers and  dealers  when  firearms  are  used  to 
kill  or  injure  people.  In  May.  the  Missouri  Legis- 
lature tned  and  failed  to  pass  a bill  that  would 
have  barred  St.  Louis  and  other  cities  from  taking 
legal  action  against  the  industry.  A second  bill  was 
passed,  however,  with  a provision  that  would  hold 
cities  liable  for  the  cost  of  such  cases  if  the  action 
was  found  to  be  frivolous. 

In  Louisiana,  state  lawmakers  retroactively 
nullified  New  Orleans’  suit  against  the  gun  in- 
dustry with  a bill  passed  on  June  3 that  prevents 
municipalities  from  suing  gun  manufacturers. 
Wisconsin  legislators  also  tried  to  prevent  munici- 
palities from  suing  the  industry,  with  a bill  pro- 
posed in  June  that  would  make  it  impossible  to 
sue  gun  makers  or  retailers  for  handgun  violence 
unless  the  weapons  were  defective  or  sold  with 
disregard  for  the  safety  of  the  buyer. 

Arizona’s  Governor.  Jane  Dee  Hull,  was 
among  the  few  slate  officials  who  vetoed  such  pre- 
emptive legislation.  Hull  said  that  taking  away  the 
ability  of  cities  to  “control  their  destiny  when  it 
comes  to  guns”  made  no  sense  to  her.  Although 
passage  of  a similar  bill  in  Florida  seemed  assured, 
action  on  the  legislation  was  delayed  because  law- 
makers said  a debate  on  the  issue  would  have  been 
unseemly  after  Columbine. 

When  it  comes  to  causing  grave  concern 
among  legal  scholars,  it  was  hard  to  top  a ruling 
by  a Federal  judge  in  Texas,  who  found  that  Sec- 
ond Amendment  guarantees  of  an  individual’s 
right  to  bear  arms  supersedes  a 1994  Federal  law 
prohibiting  firearms  possession  by  anyone  under 
a restraining  order. 

The  case,  U.S.  v.  Emerson,  involves  a man 
indicted  by  a Federal  grand  jury  for  owning  a 
handgun  after  being  placed  under  a restraining 
order  during  a divorce  proceeding.  District  Judge 
Sam  Cummings  wrote  that  the  law  forbidding  41- 
year-old  Joe  Emerson  from  owning  a weapon  is 
"unconstitutional  because  it  allows  a state  court 
divorce  proceeding,  without  particularized  find- 
ings of  the  threat  of  future  violence,  to  automati- 
cally deprive  a citizen  of  his  Second  Amendment 
nghts.” 

Voters  in  Missouri  handed  the  powerful  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association  a stunning  defeat  in  April 
when  a concealed-weapons  bill  failed  in  a refer- 
endum. The  measure,  known  as  Proposition  B. 
was  rejected  by  74  percent  of  voters  in  the  St. 
Louis  area  alone.  With  both  the  gun-control  and 
pro-gun  lobbies  fighting  hard  over  the  measure, 
some  1.3  million  votes  were  cast  — the  highest 
turnout  rate  ever  recorded  for  an  Apnl  election, 
said  election  officials. 

Although  cities  were  precluded  in  many  cases 
from  bringing  suits,  state  officials  did  lake  action 
aimed  at  curbing  gun  violence.  That  was  particu- 
larly the  case  in  California,  where  Gov.  Gray  Davis 
in  July  signed  into  law  what  was  considered  to  be 
the  toughest  ban  yet  on  assault  rifles  in  the  na- 
tion. The  law  essentially  banned  the  sale,  import 
or  manufacture  of  any  semiautomatic  pistol  or  rifle 
that  can  hold  more  than  10  rounds  of  ammuni- 
tion. or  has  such  accessories  as  a pistol  gnp  or 
folding  stock.  It  also  made  a crime  the  manufac- 
ture. sale,  impon,  or  give  away  of  any  magazine 
capable  of  holding  more  than  10  rounds. 

Davis  also  signed  another  mea-sure  banning  gun 
buyers  from  making  more  than  one  handgun  pur- 
chase per  month.  Similar  bills  were  passed  in 
Maryland,  Virginia  and  South  Carolina. 


In  New  Jersey,  retiring  U.S.  Senator  Frank 
L^iuienberg  called  for  Federal  legislation  in  Au- 
gust that  would  require  all  states  to  license  and 
register  gun  owners.  Anyone  seeking  to  own  a 
handgun  would  have  to  obtain  a photo  license  and 
undergo  a background  check.  Moreover,  all  guns 
sold  or  transferred  would  have  to  be  registered, 
and  the  purchaser’s  name,  gun  model  and  serial 
number  would  be  recorded  by  state  authorities, 
Other  gun-relulcd  measures  adopted  by  states 
last  year  included  one  imposing  automatic  prison 
sentences  on  those  caught  illegally  carrying  guns 
in  Cook  County.  111.  Prior  to  the  new  law.  enacted 
in  July,  about  80  percent  of  the  county’s  gun 
charges  had  been  dropped  as  part  of  plea  bargains. 
The  Child  Access  Prevention  Law  was  also  signed 
by  Illinois  Gov.  George  Ryan,  which  makes  gun 
owners  responsible  for  safely  storing  firearms. 
Those  who  do  not  use  trigger  locks  or  store  guns 
in  locked  containers  in  a home  where  a minor  lives 
or  visits  face  up  to  30  days  m jail  or  fines  of  up  to 
$1,000.  The  law  does  not  apply,  however,  if  a 
minor  uses  the  firearm  in  self-defense  or  to  ille- 
gally break  into  a residence. 

Yet  even  as  police,  prosecutors  and  lawmak- 
ers were  working  to  take  guns  out  of  circulation. 


some  law  enforcement  agencies,  including  those 
in  Boston.  Detroit  and  New  Orleans,  reaped  their 
share  of  embarrassment  when  it  was  revealed  that 
in  trade-in  agreements  with  firearms  dealers,  con- 
fiscated weapons  and  out-of-date  police  sideanns 
were  being  returned  to  the  streets. 

In  fact.  New  Orleans  Mayor  Marc  Monal  sus- 
pended a 1997  deal  between  the  Police  Depart- 
ment and  Glock  Inc.  alter  it  was  learned  that  thou- 
sands of  firearms,  including  AK-47s  and  TEC- 
9s.  had  been  pul  buck  into  circulation  alter  the 
gun  maker  resold  them  on  the  wholesale  market 
to  .in  Indiana  dealer  The  decision  to  resell  the 
weapons  had  been  a financial  one  — the  NOPD 
received  a credit  of  more  than  $4(K).(HX)  towards 
the  purchusc  of  new  .40-calibcr  handguns  when  it 
traded  in  some  I0.(K)()  weapons 

In  Minnesota,  Gov.  Jesse  Vtniura  signed  a bill 
111  June  aulhon/ing  police  to  sell,  trade  or  destroy 
some  of  the  firearms  they  confiscate.  Hut  in  Ken 
lucky,  police  officers  m several  jurisdictions 
voiced  disappointment  in  a law  that  took  effect  in 
July,  which  requires  them  to  auction  oil  guns  they 
seize  from  criminals.  Otficials  said  they  would 
nither  destroy  the  weapons  than  have  them  end 
up  buck  in  circulation. 


Justice  by 
the  numbers: 

A sampling  of  statistics  about  criminal  justice 
in  the  United  States,  vintage  1999. 


Oj  The  number  of  sick  days  taken  by  Gene 
Marlin,  acting  director  of  the  Illinois  State 
Police,  during  a 35-year  career. 

2!  The  number  of  pet  guinea  pigs  that 
became  a snack  for  a police  dog  searching  for 
burglary  suspects  at  the  Columbine  Elemen- 
tary School  in  Boulder. 

10:  The  age  of  the  youngest  boy  ever 
considered  for  a murder  trial  in  state  of 
Illinois 

12:  The  number  of  fellow  students  killed 
by  Columbine  High  School  gunmen  Eric 
Harris  and  Dylan  Klebold. 

26.2:  The  number  of  miles  that  Suffolk 
County.  N.Y..  Sgt.  Fred  Lipsky  ran  in  the 
Antarctic  race  known  as  the  La.st  Marathon. 

32:  The  percentage  of  female  officers  in  the 
Madison.  Wis..  Police  Department 

41:  The  number  of  bullets  that  New  York 
street-crime  officers  fired  at  unarmed  street 
vendor  Amadou  Diallo. 

47:  The  number  of  officers  assigned  to 
protect  the  2,000-square-mile  watershed  that 
provides  New  York  City  with  its  drinking 
water 

61:  The  number  of  pnsoners  released  to 
date  in  the  United  States  based  on  DNA 
evidence- 

652:  The  number  of  “unfounded"  rapes, 
robberies  and  auto  thefts  that  the  Atlanta 
Police  Department  reported  to  the  FBI’s  UCR 
section  for  1996.  despite  their  failing  to  meet 
the  guidelines  for  such  a classification. 

$1,000:  The  amount  of  money  teenage 
prostitutes  can  make  in  a night  in  Miami- 

1,100:  Out  of  193.203  firearms  u.scd  in 
\ ^ 


crimes  that  were  traced  by  the  ATF  m 1998, 
the  number  that  turned  out  to  be  former 
police  weapons. 

9,500:  The  number  of  pounds  of  cocaine 

seized  by  Coast  (iiiard  officials  off  the  coast 
of  Houston  in  one  of  the  10  largest  seizures 
ever  made  in  the  U.S. 

$660,000:  The  amount  awarded  by  a 
Federal  jury  to  David  McClary,  33.  convicted 
of  killing  rookie  New  York  Police  Officer 
Edward  Byrne  in  1988.  McClary ‘s  rights 
were  violated  when  prison  officials  kept  him 
locked  in  a liny  cell. 

$722,000:  The  amount  of  money  that 

former  Los  Angeles  Police  Officer  David 
Mack  stole  from  the  Bank  of  Amenca. 

$800,000:  The  amount  the  Indiana 
Department  of  Revenue  believes  it  is  owed  in 
back  taxes  on  ihc  marijuana  sold  by  a 
Henry  ville  man  who  served  six  months  in 
prison  for  drug  dealing. 

$11  million:  The  record  settlement 
paid  by  the  Los  Angeles  City  Council  to 
Pedro  Antonio  Espinoza  who  was  left  brain 
damaged  after  being  hit  by  a police  car  in 
October  1997. 

$123  million:  The  amount  of  Federal 

grant  funds  questioned  by  auditors  looking 
into  a number  of  police  agencies  that  received 
hiring  funds  from  the  Justice  Department. 

$30  billion:  The  amount  saved  by  the 
nation  annually  in  costs  associated  with 
violent  crimes  due  to  the  economic  benefit  of 
legalized  abortion,  according  to  a controver- 
sial new  theory. 

2.6  trillion:  The  number  of  milcs 
logged  by  drivers  on  Amcnca’s  highways  in 
1998,  according  to  the  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration 
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The  Law  Enforcement  News 

1984:  Pierce  R Brooks,  founder  of  the  Vi-CAP  seriat-murder  tracking  program 
1985:  Rudolph  W.  Giuliani,  organized  crime-lighting  U.S.  Attorney. 

1986:  Prof  Herman  Goldstein,  father  of  problem-oriented  policing. 

1967:  Sheriff  Michael  Hennessey,  leader  in  the  development  of  humane  responses  to  AIDS  m the 
criminal  justice  system 

1968:  Dr.  David  Werretl.  DNA  cnme-profiliog  pioneer 

1989:  The  team  of  public-  and  private-sector  personnel  who  revised  the  Uniform  Crime  Reporting 
program  into  the  new  National  Incident-Based  Reporting  System. 

1990:  Rep.  Matthew  G.  Martinez,  pnme  mover  of  the  Police  Recruitment  and  Education  Program. 
1 991 : The  Independent  Commission  on  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department. 


“Person  of  the  Year”  Honorees: 

1992:  The  Robert  W Johnson  Foundation,  sponsors  of  the  “Fighting  Back'  substance-abuse 
reduction  program 

1993:  Sgt  Joseph  F.  Tnmboli.  dogged  pursuer  of  New  York  police  corruption 
1994:  The  makers  of  the  1994  Violent  Cnme  Control  Act 

1995:  Oscar  Newman.  Pioneer  of  crime  prevention  through  environmental  design 
1996:  The  people  behind  the  NYPD's  crime-smashing  Compstai  process 
1997:  The  Boston  Gun  Project  Working  Group 

1998;  Jon  Cohen,  Joseph  Brann  and  Thomas  Frazier,  developers  of  Baltimore's  3111  non- 
emergency phone  system 
1999?  See  front  cover. 


